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READERS WRITE 





Tesla on Tesla 


Having received a number of letters 
praising your biographical sketch of 
me in your issue of July 24, 1 am prompted 
to order a few copies covered by postage 
stamps enclosed. 

I am also forwarding a report of my 
address on which the discoveries and in- 
ventions announced are marked in pen- 
cil. Under (a), (b) and (c) I have ex- 
posed some of the glaring fallacies of 
modern pseudo-science. 

The Relativity theory was advanced 
over 200 years ago by my illustrious coun- 
tryman Boscovich, the great philosopher, 
who, notwithstanding his many pressing 
duties, managed to write about 1,000 vol- 
umes on a great variety of subjects. He 
dealt with Relativity—including even the 
time-space continuum—so _ thoroughly 
and faultlessly that nothing was left to 
others except additions which are most- 
ly tommyrot. His name is never men- 
tioned by Relativists. Of course, “fishing 
is good in muddy water.” 

Referring to your remarks on Radio 
and Cosmic Rays, if I had done no more 
than 10 per cent of what I actually did, I 
would still be recognized by posterity as 
the “Father” of Wireless or Radio, and as 
to Cosmic Rays, no power on earth can 
deprive me of the imperishable glory of 
being their original discoverer. 

Nikola Tesla 
New York City. 

I really enjoyed your delightful article 
about Nikola Tesla and his world-famous 
inventions (PATHFINDER, July 24), but 
I must controvert your statement that 
Tesla was born in Serbia. He was not 
born in Serbia, but in the Croatian prov- 
ince of Lika, in the village of Raduc. 
This peaceful hamlet rests at the base of 
the densely forested Velebit Mountains... 

Louis Saric 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


{Tesla lists his birthplace as ‘‘Smiljan, Lika (border 
country of Austria-Hungary)’’ for Who's Who in 
America, and as ‘‘Smiljau, Servia’’ for Winston's 
Cumulative Encyclopedia. The town of Smiljan or 
Smiljau and the ‘‘border country’”’ of Lika, apparently 
lost in the shuffle when the map of Central Europe 
was redrawn after the war, are not listed in modern 
atlases.—Ed. ] 


West Versus East 


I wonder how you stand this hot 
weather. When you get so many hot 
letters for saying things that are true 
yet don’t suit some people, you must get 
hot under the collar and melt away to 
the swearing point... 

In your July 24 issue, Mrs. Ida M. 
Goodney of Poland, N. Y., takes a rap at 
us Southwest farmers for being paid fab- 
ulous sums for sitting around and doing 
nothing but living on Easy Street. She 
should get a copy of any agricultural 
law and see what a farmer has to com- 
ply with before he gets any payment. I 
don’t know where Eastern people get 
these ideas, but most of them have 
OER «<6 

William J. Benner 


. a 


Logan, Okla. 


Mrs. Goodney’s letter shows that many 
Easterners still have the conception that 
everyone west of Ohio wears a brace of 
pistols and shoots at everything in sight. 
The idea that the farmers of the western 
United States have been paid not to pro- 
duce out of taxes from people in the 
North and East... is laughable. The 
benefits they were paid were spent mostly 


for things made in the North and East. 
Those sections benefited by the payments 
as well as the Westerners ... 

Howard DeBoll 
Greenville, Jil. 


Regarding the Sugar Situation 

The sugar planters, merchants, farmers 
and laborers of this state are looking 
forward with a great deal of enthusiasm 
to the progress which is being made in 
Washington in regard to the sugar situa- 
tion. Mr. Robert (“Bob”) Mouton, con- 
gressman from the third district in 
Louisiana, deserves a great deal of credit 
for his untiring efforts during the pres- 
ent session of Congress to better the sitt- 
ation. 

When asked by the President during 
the party on Jeffersons Island what pat- 
ronage he wanted for his people, Bob 
Mouton replied, “If you do something 
for the sugar planters in Louisiana, [Jl 
call hogs for you for half a day.” Since 
it would be more difficult for Bob to call 
hogs for half a day than it would be for 
the President to sign a‘bill which would 
be of benefit to hundreds of thousands 
of people in the suger belt, we hope 
President Roosevelt will accept. the 
challenge. 

C. H. McGowen 
Jeanerette, La. 


[Under ‘‘Business, Farm,’’ page 11 in this issue 
PATHFINDER reports on the sugar situation.—Ed. 


Notes on a Chilly Paradise 


In the issue of July 24, under the head- 
ing “Seorcher,’? PATHFINDER, like the 
man who said he could lick anybody in 
the world, simply took in too much ter- 
ritory. The article said in part: 
“, . - last week the entire nation panted 
in the grip of a scorching 7-day heat 
WMG... s 

. I can readily understand how im- 
possible it is for you to visualize condi- 
tions as they exist in the Puget Sound 
area, the summer playground of Amer- 
ica. During the week to which you refer, 
our temperature at Seattle and vicinity, 
according to government weather sta- 
tistics, ranged from 70 to 82 degrees. The 
warmest day of the entire year to date 
recorded a temperature of only 89 de- 
grees. With the snow-capped peaks of 
the Cascade Range to the east of us, the 
majestic Olympic Range to the west and 
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the broad expanse of Puget Sound spr: 
out between, we of the Puget Sound a 
have no fear of the scorching heat t 
plagues the balance of the Un 
States... 

Walter E. Morr: 
Seattle, Wash. 


. * 


.. I always thought that Oregon 
Washington were a part of the nat 
During the entire week you specif; 
all other summer weeks in the r 
west of the Cascade Mountains in Or: 
and Washington, the weather was en 
ly comfortable, ranging approxim: 
between 60 and 70 degrees... 

Truman J. Glo: 


Gaston, Ore. 


[PATHFINDER, stewing in the jungle clim 
the nation’s capital, will enviously think of the ? 
west’s chilly paradise during the ‘‘scorcher 
to come.—Ed.] 


On Salem “Witch Burnings” 


. . . A statement from the pen 
minister in my own state, containe 
the letter of the Rev. J. Cincinn 
White (PATHFINDER, July 10), exprx 
a popular error which should be refu 
I quote: 

“What greater debauchery upon 
pages of American history can be f: 
than the superstitions of the early ( 
nial settlers, your boasted “Mayflow 
forbears, who burned men and wo 
whom they held guilty of witchcraft‘ 

I respect Rev. White for defending 
own race, and the “Salem witchcraft” « 
sode is a sad blot on our history. 
there were no executions by burning. ( 
man was pressed to death and 20 per: 
were hanged. Will PATHFINDER us 
influence to do away once and for 
with the vicious legend of “witchburn 
Puritans.” There is no historical « 
dence to that effect. 

Mrs. L. A. Reichel 





Yelm, Wash. 


On The President’s Defeat 


I was amazed at the manner in whi 
you endeavored to camouflage the merit: 
and disastrous defeat of the President 
his infamous Court packing scheme |! 
printing his picture on the cover w 
this caption: “The President, His Pr: 
tige at Stake, Finally Eased the Fight 
From all accounts in the press, he w 
soundly beaten, and there is certainly | 
credit due him in this matter . . 

I admire the spunk and patriotism 
those Congressmen who in this vital c 
net have placed the welfare of Ameri 

ve party patronage. If in your edi 
torial in the July 31 issue you mean 
imply that the Democratic party shou 
have “peace at any price,” and shou 
bow to the unholy ambitions of the ex 
utive for dictatorial power, then in n 
opinion you are decidedly off the track. 

Ernest D. Bartlett 
Iuka, Kan. 


{When PATHFINDER’S July 31 issue went to pre 
the President was “easing the fight’’ but had 
yet surrendered completely. Thus the cover capt 
Was no attempt at camouflage, but accurate reportii< 
of a situation as it existed at the moment. 7) 
editorial in the same issue did not advocate ©: 
imply that the Democratic party should “‘bow’’ to t 
President, but expressed the hope that, with ‘ 
Court fight ended, the party would bury political feu 
and resume its job of running the country.—Ed 


On the Merchant Marine 


After reading your quite comprehensi' 
and detailed article on the U. S. mer- 
chant marine (PATHFINDER, July 17 
the taxpayer should note what is being 
done with a big question mark .. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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BIRTH STRIKE— 


A Baby Famine May Change The World 


HITE, black, yellow, red and 
brown, there are about 2,000,- 
(00,000 humans living on the earth 
today. A thousand years hence, there 
will probably be 2,650,000,000—a maxi- 
num for eternity. But between now 
and then, the map and manners of the 
orld may be changed beyond all 
recognition, and for the worse. 

Such were the conclusions to be 
drawn last week from reports at 
Paris. In the French capital, experts 
from 28 nations had met as delegates 
io the Fourth International Congress 
for the Scientific Investigation of Popu- 
lation Problems, 

What they found most significant 
was the present, almost world-wide 
drop in birth rates. Aptly called a 
“birth strike,” it covers much of the 
western world, but leaves, the East 
comparatively untouched. In Europe 
ind America, the baby famine has al- 
ready struck. 

PARADOX: A strange paradox hin- 
ders complete, popular understanding 
of the birth strike and what it means. 
[he population of the United States is 
ncreasing at the rate of about 900,000 
souls a year, Apparently, it should so 
increase forever. Actually, 10 years 
igo, it would have been possible to 
ake the prediction that is being wide- 
ly made now: Perhaps in 1950, certain- 
y by 1955, the population of the Unit- 





ed States will begin a long decline. 

A clue to the mystery is contained in 
two facts. Aided by medical science, 
Americans have been able to live long- 
er; the death rate has dropped accord- 
ingly. On the other hand, the birth 
rate has been steadily decreasing. But 
even the sinking number of births has 
not yet failed to exceed the annual 
death loss. Population, therefore, is 
increasing at this time, 

As the result of these two trends, 
however, Americans are. gradually 
losing the power to reproduce them- 
selves. Oldsters live longer, but the 
average woman does not have chil- 
dren after she is 45, or, if she has had 
no chiidren before, after 40. Not un- 
commonly, women become sterile even 
before those ages. 

Already, there are scarcely enough 
children every year to insure an in- 
creasing population in the future.? 
Not only is the nation producing 
fewer children now, but it is becom- 
ing less and less able to bring forth 
children in the future. 

In 1945 or 1950, the population of 
the United States will have become so 
old that the death rate will show a 
marked increase. Births will be bare- 


+ Experts agree that a birth rate of about 16.7 per 
1,000 of population insures a growing nation. In 1932, 
the rate in the United States reached an all-time low, 
with only 16.5 births per 1,000 persons. Last year, the 
national rate averaged only one-tenth more than this. 
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Slant-Eyed Eastern Babies Far Outnumber the Present Offspring in Europe and America 
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Zay Urged a World-Wide View 


ly able to keep up with deaths. By 
about 1955, the struggle will have 
proved unequal. The population will 
start dropping from an expected peak 
of 136,500,000 until in 1980 there will 
be fewer citizens of the United States 
than there are today. 

WESTERN LOSS: Roughly the same 
is true for Europe, except that the 
devitalizing process began earlier. 
France, the first modern nation to 
adopt the wide practice of birth con- 
trol, has had practically a stable popu- 
lation since 1870. After next year, 
Frenchmen gloomily expect to find 
their number growing less. In Great 
Britain, the alarm went out last win- 
ter in the House of Commons that 
there would be fewer and fewer 
Britons every year after 1940. Still 
earlier, a woman expert named Enid 
Charles had shown how the popula- 
tion of England, Scotland and Wales 
might dwindle by the year 2035 from 
45,500,000 to the puny total of 4,426,- 
000 persons—about half the present 
population of Greater London. Her 
estimate, however, was based on pos- 
sibilities rather than probabilities. 

For 11 nations in northern and 
northwestern Europe, French Profes- 
sor Albert Landry, who presided over 
the Paris convention last week, had 
another prediction. He forecast a 
staggering decrease of 40,000,000 souls 
within the next two generations. 

Looking still further ahead, other ex- 
perts had foreseen a greater diminu- 
tion for Britain, Germany and France 
within the next 100 years. For these 
three of the greatest powers in Europe, 
they predicted a total loss of 52,150,- 
000 citizens—more than the pres- 
ent total population of either France 
or Great Britain and nearly seven 
times the number of men killed in the 
World war. 

CONSEQUENCES: What will such 
an appalling loss in European and 
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American lives mean? Dr. Alfred 
Lotka, veteran statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
delivered to the Paris delegates only 
the cryptic warning: “The situation at 
the present time looks critical.” 

But it was easy to conjure up a 
picture of deserted villages, empty 
shops, abandoned factories, of com- 
mercial and industrial activity slow- 
ed down to a fraction of its former 
pace. Fewer mouths to feed, fewer 
backs to clothe can only mean less 
business and fewer hours of work. 

This may mean that a full working 
army can labor for shorter hours and 
still produce all the necessities of life, 
at no loss in pay. It may mean that 
wage-earners will enjoy shorter hours, 
but suffer pay cuts. It may mean that 
fewer men will be put to work and 
that the unemployment problem will 
be vastly aggravated, In addition, new 
inventions will undoubtedly continue 
to make human hands unnecessary 
(PATHFINDER, August 7). 

The significant fact is that if popula- 
tions dwindle, business will have to 
face drastic adjustment. Since the 
industrial revolution, the economic 
systems of modern nations have been 
geared to a rising spiral of more con- 
sumers, more goods to be produced, 
more profits for capital and labor 
alike. Now, for the first time, they 
are threatened with a downward 
spiral which may be more lasting than 
any business depression. 

RACES: A second significant fact in 
regard to population decline was key- 
noted by Jean Zay, curly-haired 
French Minister of Education. He said: 
“The human brain must henceforth 
think in terms of the entire globe, for 
the smallest social fact observed at 
any given point may have repercus- 
sions to its very antipodes.” 

In terms of the entire globe, a great 
decline in population is no small so- 
cial fact, and its repercussions are 
limitless in possibility. Forecasters 
have pointed out that Italy, alone of 
great European nations, is showing 
a significant current increase in popu- 
lation; and that by that very fact, 
Fascisti may come to enjoy a greater 
importance on the continent than they 
have ever known before. 

Already, every fifth person in the 
world is a Chinaman. Despite flood, 
famine and war, the Chinese continue 
to reproduce themselves in such num- 
bers that if they were to march four 
abreast in army style past a given 
point, they would never pass it; there 
would always be new Chinamen bring- 
ing up the rear. 

Within the next 60 minutes, Japa- 
nese mothers will give birth 40 900 
babies, or nearly twice as many as 
American women. Within the next 
year, the population of the Soviet 
Union—a vast political division which 
sprawls across one-sixth of the earth’s 
land surface and belongs to Asia as 
well as Europe—will be increased by 
4,000,000 persons. By 1970, the Soviet 
population will number 300,000,000— 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: Left Tack 


If tide or current makes progress 
slow on the starboard or right tack, 
skippers of sailing ships come about 
in an effort to make better speed on 
the port or left tack. When the tide 
of opinion over the Court bill caused 
his political craft to founder, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt veered from the right 
and headed off on a left tack. 

Pursuing this course a fortnight ago, 
the President found himself going in 
the same direction as the two Wiscon- 
sin progressives, Senator Robert La 
Follette and Governor Philip La Fol- 
lette (PATHFINDER, August 7). 

Last week, he invited another lib- 
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Murphy Cruised with the President 


eral, Governor Frank Murphy of Michi- 
gan, for a cruise down the Potomac. 
President Roosevelt’s invitation to 
Governor Murphy was viewed in sev- 
eral ways. In general, it was taken 
to mean that the President did not 
care to make peace with conservative 
Democrats at odds with the New Deal 
but preferred to ally himself with 
liberals inside and outside the party. 
There was some talk that the Presi- 


dent might pick Murphy, who is a con- , 


firmed New Dealer and popular with 
labor, to fill the Van Devanter vacancy 
in the Supreme Court. It was point- 
ed out, however, that he might hesi- 
tate to “bury” a good administrative 
man in the Court. 

In the midst of a Senate wrangle over 


the Court vacancy (see page 5), the 


President dropped a remark at a press- 


conference which was taken to mean 
he would appoint a justice before Con- 
gress adjourns for the summer. He 
said the nomination would first be 
known when it was actually sent to 
the Senate. Newspaper men conclud- 
ed that Roosevelt would not exercise 
his constitutional right to make a 
recess appointment but would send in 
his nomination within the month, 





Besides continuing on his left ta: 
course last week, the President d 
these things: 7 

q Landed from his yacht at Qua 
tico, Va., to participate in an int 
national broadcast dedicating an Am: 
ican battle monument at Montfauc: 
France (see page 8). 

q@ Learned that in the first mo: 
of a new fiscal year the nation had 
deficit of $249,384,495, thus dimmi 
his hopes for an actual as well a 
“layman’s balance” of the budget. 

@ Opposed demands of southern a 
western Congressmen for Federal c1 
loans to farmers until permanent cr 
control was provided. 

@ Vetoed a bill to change the na 
of the army’s Chemical Warfare Se: 
ice to “Chemical Corps” because 
would dignify a branch of the ar: 
engaged in studies of a type of wa 
fare “inhuman and contrary to wh 
modern civilization should stand fo 





Congress: Wages, Hours 

Senate passage of the Black-Conn: 
Wages and Hours Bill last we 
brought the New Deal half a si! 
nearer completion of the White Hou 
“preferred” program (PATHFINDE! 
Aug. 7). Rejoicing over the “victory 
Administration leaders were nev 
theless aware that adjournment sen! 
ment in both houses could still kno 
their plans into a cocked hat. 

After three days of bitter debat 
the Black-Connery measure was « 
dorsed by a vote of 56 to 28. Leadi: 
the opposition was a group of sout! 
ern. Democrats headed by the form: 
New Deal stalwart, Pat Harrison 
Mississippi. Fearing the end of ches 
wages which have long favored sout! 
ern industry, these men flayed t! 
clauses giving a 5-man Labor Stan 
ards Board power to set a minimu 
hourly wage of 40 cents and a max 
mum work-week of 40 hours for a: 
laborer in the country, They argu 
that such a grant to a Presidenti 
board was just as unconstitution 
now as it had been under NRA. 

Despite southern opposition, on! 
one major concession was needed 1 
pass the bill. This was the substiti 
tion of the Wheeler-Johnson child I: 
bor law for the original provisions co! 
cerning working minors. Both claus 
es outlaw products of child labor fro: 
interstate commerce, but the origin: 
terms would have given the Depar' 
ment of Labor wide-power to make e: 
ceptions. These exceptions wel! 
eliminated by the substitution. 

After toying with the idea of stretcl 
ing the wage minimum to 70 cents a 
hour and the hour maximum to 35 :; 
week, the House Labor Committe: 
veered about and endorsed a versio! 
of the Senate bill sharply curtailin: 
the proposed board’s power. Incor 
porated in the House measure wer: 
amendments providing that the board 
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uld set wages and hours only when 
adequate collective bargaining facili- 
es did not exist and preventing any 
action which would “adversely affect” 
prevailing wage and hour standards. 
(he committee hoped these changes 
would make the bill more acceptable 
to labor and to the South. 

Most of the remainder of the “pre- 
ferred” program remained up in the 

r, After passing the Black bill, the 
Senate turned to the Wagner-Steagall 
Housing measure, designed to pro- 
vide 175,000 cheap homes for 850,000 
slum dwellers in the next three years. 
Least contentious of all pending legis- 
iation, the bill was expected to meet 
rapid approval. 

Measures to plug loopholes in Fed- 
eral tax laws were still in committee 

the end of the week, but were said 
to be nearing completion. The bill to 
revamp lower Federal courts, already 
favorably reported onto the Senate 
calendar, was being held up by ad- 
ministration leaders who feared that 
f it were once passed, nothing could 
hold 


homesick Congressmen longer 
Washington. Two other measures, 


executive reorganization and general 
farm laws, the White House seemed 
io have given up for the present ses- 
sion. Although farm legislation seem- 
ed definitely deferred, President 
Roosevelt insisted on new sugar leg- 
lation, but even this bill was raising 
difficulties (see page 11). 
As Congress wrestled with these 
problems, a brand new Court head- 
‘he presented itself in the question 
f Roosevelt’s appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Justice Van Devanter. The 
President’s request for a ruling from 
\ttorney General Homer S. Cummings 
on whether a new justice could legal- 
ly be appointed while Congress was 
ijourned and so unable immediately 
to act upon the appointment angered 
some Congressmen. They guessed the 
President wanted to appoint an unac- 
ceptable “radical” and enjoy his help 
on the high bench until the Senate 
could reject the nomination, Senator 
\rthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
ntroduced a resolution that it was 
the sense of the Senate” that any 
supreme Court nomination Should be 
1ade while Congress was still sit- 
ing. Senator William E. Borah fur- 
ther confused the situation by assert- 
ng that no vacancy existed in the 
Court because Van Devanter had re- 


ired and not resigned. Only “im- 
eachment, resignation or death” 


ould create a vacancy, the Idahoan 
nsisted. 

Other business transacted by Con- 
ress during the week included this: 

@ The Senate twice rejected anti- 
vnching bills. Both measures were 
fered by Senator Royal S. Copeland 
if New York. 

@ The death of 13 persons in the 
‘rash of a Pan-American clipper near 
Panama led to demands for new air 
ommerce regulations in the Senate. 

@ The House passed a bill granting 
ensions to veterans of the Spanish- 








NATIONAL 


American war over 65 (see col. 3). 
q@ Both houses debated invoking the 
Neutrality Act in reference to the 
Sino-Japanese conflict (see page 7). 
oo 


Book Bounce-Back 


One perennial headache of the Dem- 
ocratic party is lack of money. When 
the party ended its campaign last No 
vember $445,000 in the red, somebody 
raked up an old scheme to help erase 
the deficit. Off the presses of a New 
York printing company rolled a hand- 
some, 384-page souvenir volume of 
the convention which had renominat- 
ed President Roosevelt. In the book 
were a history of the Democratic par- 
ty, political statistics and the full text 
of the U. S. Constitution. 

“The Democratic Book, 1936” sold 
well. About 5,000 copies were bought 
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up by rank and file Democrats at 
prices ranging from $2.50 upward. 


De luxe copies, with a fly-leaf auto- 
graphed by President Roosevelt, cost 
$250 each. When sales ceased, the bal- 
ance sheet showed these figures: ad- 
vertising revenue, $385,525; sales reve- 
nue, $720,525; total, $1,106,050. 

Last week, a good many Democrats 
were wishing nobody had ever thought 
of book peddling to fill the party 
purse. Two months ago, Representa- 
tive Bertrand H. Snell, House Repub- 
lican leader and indefatigable baiter 
of the New Deal, sniffed out a “scan- 
dal” from reports of income from the 
book (PATHFINDER, June 26). He 
suggested that the book was an “ille- 
gal device” employed by the party to 
escape the corrupt practices act, which 
forbids political parties to accept con- 
tributions from corporations, and 
broached a Congressional inquiry. 

During the torrid days of the Court 
battle, Snell’s charges were forgotten. 
But last week he and his little army of 
House Republicans pushed their “scan- 
dal” back onto front pages with an in- 
teresting array of figures. Mrs. A. J. 
Drexel Biddle, Jr., of Philadelphia had 


















































































paid for $20,000 worth of books. Since 
her husband several months ago was 
appointed U, S. Ambassador to Po- 
land by President Roosevelt, New Deal 
critics suggested that Mrs. Biddle had 
made a judicious investment. Also in 
the record were several labor unions 
subscribing $1,000 each. Since nei- 
ther Mrs. Biddle nor the unions acted 
as corporations, there was clearly 
nothing illegal about their contribu- 
tions, Republicans included them gra- 
tuitously in their evidence. Less spec- 
tacular but more important were ac- 
tual corporations like Bethlehem Steel, 
$7,000, Inland Steel, $1,000, and Rem- 
ington Rand Typewriter Co., $1,250. 

To Republicans, these figures were 
clear evidence that Democrats had vio- 
lated the corrupt practices act. Rep- 
resentative J. William Ditter of Penn- 
sylvania called the sales “a barefaced 
shakedown.” Columnist Frank Kent 
sputtered about “moral turpitude” and 
“disgusting hypocrisy.” Snell demand- 
ed investigation by the Department of 
Justice, 

With the motion for a Congressional 
inquiry bottled up in committee, Wash- 
ington waited to see whether Snell 
could badger the New Deal into a state- 
ment. Democrats silently mourned 
the books that had bounced back. 





Veterans: New Precedent? 


In the confusion surrounding Sen- 
ator Robinson’s death last month, a 
bill was quietly passed by the House 
and then sent to the Senate where it 
was awaiting discussion last week. 
Senate leaders feared this measure for 
two reasons: (1) if passed by both 
houses, it would establish a new prece- 
dent for payment of veterans’ bonuses; 
(2) it might pave the way for a 
similar measure which would cost the 
country 20 billion dollars in the next 
60 years. 

This House-approved bill provided 
that veterans of the Spanish-American 
war, upon reaching the age of 65, 
should receive $60-a-month regardless 
of needs or physical disability.t In 
the past, veterans physically able to 
earn a living have received no aid 
from the government. 

Attached to this measure, when it 
was before the House, was an amend- 
ment granting the same rights to 
World war veterans. Although the 
amendment was defeated, Senate 
leaders feared last week it might gain 
sufficient headway to merit commit- 
tee discussion at the next session of 
Congress and be passed within two 
years. 

Since there are close to 4,000,000 
surviving veterans of the World war, 
it was estimated that payment of $60 
a month to veterans 65 years and over 
would cost the country $20,000,000,000 
by 1996, when payments would fall 
off rapidly. This figure is only slight- 
ly under the grand total of $20,889,417,- 


t Since there are 280,564 Spanish-American war vet- 
erans, the annual expense would exceed $200,000,000 
im peak years. 
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689 paid to all veterans from the Revo- 
lutionary war through the World war. 

Because the precedent of making 
age a pension factor might lead to de- 
mands from World war veterans for 
rights similar to those proposed for 
veterans of the Spanish-American war, 
administration leaders last week hoped 
the bill would not be passed by the 
Senate in the hurry of Congress to 
adjourn for the summer. 

Because there are from 8,000 to 
10,000 veterans, as well as 25,000 vot- 
ing relatives, in most Congressional 
districts, Senators have hesitated to 
oppose the demands of veterans’ or- 
ganizations. For the same reason, the 
bill now pending in the Senate may 
be passed this session and a similar 
measure for World war veterans may 


be pushed through by 1939. 
a EEE 


Indian Problem 


One of the most tragic stories in 
American history is that of the Vanish- 
ing American. Because of unfair 
practices of white settlers and unwise 
governmental policies, the once “noble 
savage” has become a stranger in his 
own home, a man without a country. 

In what they believed to be an at- 
tempt to improve their welfare, 400 
Navajos of Farmington, N. M., went 
on the warpath last week. This was 
not the picturesque or bloody warfare 
of a century ago. Instead, the Red 
Men sat around a council circle and 
drafted resolutions demanding the 
ouster of United States Indian Com- 
missioner John Collier, long hailed as 
the “Indian’s Friend.” 

These Indians, an insurgent minori- 
ty among 45,000 Navajos, were ex- 
pressing their dislike of the Wheeler- 
Howard act of 1934. They objected 
because the bill gives Collier’s office 
the right to restrict the number of 
animals which the Indians may graze 
on their lands. This provision was in- 
tended to prevent the Indian from 
destroying all his fodder by raising 
too many herbivorous animals. 

The 400 insurgent Navajos had been 
stirred by their Washington repre- 
sentative, Senator Dennis Chavez of 
New Mexico. Senator Chavez has been 
a loud and determined opponent of 
what he termed the “bureaucratic 
tyranny” of the Indian Oflice. 

The Indian problem is not new. It 
goes back a century and a half to 
the time when the Indians were potent 
enough to be respected. Because the 
government did respect the Red Man, 
it made treaties with him. These as- 
signed to the Indian certain areas 
where he might pursue his own course 
unmolested. Purchase and conquest, 
however, gradually drove the Indian 
farther west, where he was swept 
aside by settlers rushing inland. 

By 1871, the Indian’s strength had 
diminished to a point where Congress 
felt it could scrap treaties and pro- 
nounce: “hereafter no Indian nation 
shall be recognized as an independent 
power.” Thus, the Indian found him- 





NATIONAL 


self recognized neither as a member 
of an independent nation nor, despite 
the Fourteenth Amendment, as an 
American citizen. 

The Dawes act of 1877, hailed as the 
Indian “Magna Charta,” provided that 
the Red Man should become a citizen 
and be given a plot of ground to do 
with as he pleased. Because the In- 
dian knew nothing of the responsi- 
bilities of land ownership, he either 
sold or mortgaged his land. From 
1877 to 1934, Indian lands diminished 
by 2,000,000 acres a year.t 

The 1934 Wheeler-Howard bill was 
an admission of failure to “American- 
ize” the Indian. In addition to the 
livestock-reduction program, this act 
proposed restoration of the Indian’s 
tribal-owned land system and recon- 
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struction of tribal government and cul- 
ture. Senator Wheeler now wants re- 
peal of his own bill on the grounds 
that it means permanent “herding” of 
Indians on reservations. 

Commissioner Collier insisted last 
week that the Indian’s economic con- 
dition was improving. For the most 
part, their life is pastoral or agricul- 
tural, but cooperative enterprises are 
encouraged. Indians unable to sup- 
port themselves are aided by Federal 
appropriations and by tribal funds 
from the sale or lease of lands. Col- 
lier asserted that the most encourag- 
ing sign of improvement was that the 
Indians’ numbers were increasing for 
the first time since the white man 
landed on America’s shores.++ 


Labor: C. |. O. Birthday 


One year ago last week, John L. 
Lewis’s Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization was drummed out of the 
American Federation of Labor for 





t Indians now control 52,000,000 acres on more than 
200 reservations. 

tt It has been estimated that in 1492 there were 
846,000 Indians in this country. Today, 16 major 
tribes comprise thé 350,000 Indians in the United 
States, Of this number 335,000 live on reservations. 











“treason.” Starting then with eig! 
unions comprising about 1,000, 
members, C. I. O. for almost a y« 
swept through American basic ma 
production industries with breat 
taking power and thoroughness. 7 
day, C. I. O. claims 28 national a: 
international unions and a total me: 
bership of approximately 3,200, 
workers. 

Despite this unprecedented grow! 
union leaders were troubled last we: 
as they lit the single candle on C. 
O.’s first birthday cake. Starting wi! 
the failure of the strike against “Litt), 
Steel,” the lusty young organizati: 
had begun to run into troubled wate: 
Last week, those waters seemed cho 
pier than ever. 

POLITICS: Recurrent rumors of 
split between the New Deal and C. 
QO. assumed new force during t! 
week when it became obvious that t 
White House was no longer confi 
ring with Lewis over the pendi: 
Wage-Hour Bill, a measure vital 
labor (see page 4). William Gre: 
A. F. of L. chief, was in constant c: 
tact with the President concerni 
the measure. For C. I. O.’s slant « 
the matter, Roosevelt turned to Si 
ney Hillman, C. I. O. second-in-co 
mand and staunch administration su 
porter. This led some to believe th 
the President was worried abo 
Lewis’s political plans for 1940 a: 
intended to play no more ball wit 
him. 

DISSENSION: Signs of the Roos: 
velt-Lewis spat were believed to |! 
alienating some of Lewis’s chief lieu 
tenants. They were said to object 
“violence” on the part of the Ste 
Workers’ Organizing Committee du: 
ing the steel strike and to believe th 
Lewis,was endangering C. I. O.’s p 
sition with the administration. La 
week several C. I. O. chiefs, inecludi: 
Hillman, came out in flat oppositi: 
to the resolution attacking the Ne 
Deal passed the week before by t! 
S. W. O. C. and the United Mine Wor! 
ers (PATHFINDER, August 7). T! 
latter organization is Lewis’s ow 
union. 

A. F. OF L.: As current troubl 
tended to cut down C, I. O.’s organiz- 
ing drive the A. F. of L. continued to 
take advantage of the impetus give) 
it by new labor legislation. The Fed- 
eration now claims 3,600,000 payin: 
members, Last week the A. F. of L. 
launched a drive in New England to 
organize textile, rubber and radio 
workers. The C. I. O. drive there has 
temporarily slackened. 

INDEPENDENTS: A _ new facto! 
rose to add to C, I. O.’s troubles with 
the birth of the Independent Federa- 
tion of Independent Unions in He 
shey, Pa. Hershey is the home of th 
Hershey Chocolate Co., whose work 
ers voted down C. I. O. 2 to 1. Mor: 
than 100 delegates from a dozen states 
representing every industry but min 
ing, pledged “war to the death” on 
C. I. O., planned to enroll 1,000,00( 
workers by 1938. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Chastising China 


Complex as a Chinese puzzle is 
something called the Oriental ethic, 

system of values that places pres- 
tige above life and demands that dis- 
honor be wiped out with death. 

To Japan, ravening southward into 
China, lusting for Chinese coal and 
otton, every act of resistance is a 
“provocative” assault on Nippon’s 
proud rank in the Far East. Since 
July 7 China has supplied “provoca- 
tion” by refusing to evacuate Peiping 
PATHFINDER, Aug. 7) and by at- 
tacking the invader’s barracks at Tien- 

1. Last week at Tungchow in the 
supposedly converted province of East 
Hopei where Japan has been in the 
saddle for over a year, a Chimese gar- 
rison turned on its Japanese officers 

id sent puppet governor Yin Ju-keng 
running for his life. 

Such “Chinese arrogance” was not 
to be brooked. As Tokyo voted funds 

r a major war, Japanese bombers 
reaked an efficient Oriental revenge. 
lor two days they circled over Tient- 
sin, As systematically as a man mow- 
ing a lawn, they demolished railway 
administration offices, municipal 
ieadquarters, freight yards, Nankai 
University library, and finally the na- 
live quarter. The foreign legations 
ere scrupulously spared. 

For a day the city lay quiet while 
looters slunk through the charred 
buildings. Then the Japanese return- 
ed to clean up stray snipers, who were 
worried out of their hiding places and 
forced to kowtow to the Japanese flag 
before being shot down. 

Chinese refugees who managed to 
reach Peiping found the gates to that 

neient city slammed in their faces. 
General Sung Cheh-yuan, chairman of 
ie Hopei-Chahar council, had re- 


These Chinese Women Soldiers Were 





membered an old Chinese’ proverb 
about discretion and valor and had 
discreetly disappeared. His offices 
were handed over to a Japanese 
stooge. Left leaderless, his army strag- 
gled uncertainly southward in hope of 
meeting reinforcements from Nan- 
king’s crack German-trained troops. 

Where, meanwhile, was Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek? He was doing 
a lot of big talking about “no com- 
promise or surrender.” He was con- 
ferring with General Han Fu-chu, war- 
lord of Shantung province (in punish- 
ment for that conference Japanese 
planes bombed Paotingfu). His Wel- 
lesley-educated wife, who is secretary- 
general of China’s air forces, was call- 
ing upon Chinese women to “throw the 
last ounce of strength and energy into 
an effort for national survival.” 

About sending reinforcenfents to the 
war zone, however, Chiang Kai-shek 
seemed to be doing nothing. Early 
reports that he had ordered “Christian 
General” Feng Yu-hsiang north with 
two regiments were disproved when a 
United Press reporter found General 
Feng, dressed in_ shorts, placidly 
watering his garden. 

If dispatches filed as the week ended 
are confirmed, and Nanking is really 
massing troops at Tehchow, 80 miles 
south of Tientsin, to meet a Japanese 
advance into the Yellow River valley, 
it means that the Sino-Japanese strug- 
gle ~has unmistakably changed in 
status from a local to a national war. 
Up to now Chiang has withheld his 
best troops on the same theory that 
Chinese traffic will ride in a ditch 
rather than “wear down” an expen- 
sive new road. The Chinese are a 
philosophic folk; they see no point in 
a sacrifice of lives that will have no 
ultimate effect in blasting out Japan. 

Japan is less nervous about Chinese 
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General Chiang Did Much Talking 


opposition than about foreign inter- 
vention. Only the Italian legation has 
allowed her to pass over its Peiping 
territory. A fracas with the French 
at International Bridge was narrowly 
averted by an apology from the Japa- 
nese commander. Soviet Russia has 
protested so vigorously against what 
it terms a Japanese-inspired raid on its 
Tientsin consulate as to start rumors 
of Soviet intervention. And the Unit- 
ed States is still studying its neu- 
trality law. 





Spanish Struggle 


Throughout Insurgent Spain last 
week this new slogan was plastered 
over walls and sides of buildings: 
Homenaje el Caudillo (Obey the Lead- 
er). Adding a new word to the ter- 
iminology adopted by European totali- 
tarian regimes, it meant that Rebel 
General Francisco Franco is hence- 
forth to be dubbed El Caudillo, equiv- 
alent to Germany’s Der Fuehrer and 
Italy’s Il Duce. 

Obey the leader is what most of 
Rebel Spain did last week, but appar- 
ently not all of it. The Spanish gov- 
ernment asserted that revolts had 
broken out at four points in Insurgent- 
held territory—on the Santander 
front, at Granada, Malaga and Motril. 
Although denied by Franco’s head- 
quarters, Rebel deserters and other 
sources reported open hostility be- 
tween Italian and Moorish volunteers. 

While fighting on the Madrid front 
consisted of artillery duels and a 
renewed Rebel drive against govern- 
ment lines at Villaneuva de la Canada, 
the most important activity of the 
week was reported on the Eastern 
front. Franco’s forces there thrust 
an ever-widening wedge into Loyalist 
territory 100 miles east of Madrid. 
More than 580 square miles of terri- 
tory has fallen to the Insurgents and 
their aim is to cut the vital Valencia- 
Madrid highway. 

Battles seethed on three other fronts 
—the Southern (Granada), the North- 
ern (Basque), and the Northwestern 
(Oviedo). Government planes were 
reported particularly active, bombing 
Insurgent airports. At Santander 30 
















































































Loyalist planes bombed Italian “black 
arrows,” helping reinforced Basques 
capture several towns. 

As Valencia ordered a new appeal 
for sanctions against Germany and 
Italy at the League of Nations Council 
meeting next month, the non-inter- 
vention deadlock at London continued. 
Britain, meanwhile, received replies 
to her questionnaire on whether bel- 
ligerent rights should be granted to 
the Spanish factions before withdraw- 
al of foreign volunteers. 

tussia replied that Franco must 
first ship out his non-Spanish soldiers. 
Italy and Germany insisted that bel- 
ligerent recognition (Franco already 
claims Vatican recognition) must 
come first. France took a middle-of- 
the-road stand, saying that she was 
ready to grant certain belligerent 
rights at sea—if the suggested pro- 
cedure on volunteers and war mate- 
rials were followed. 

Most interesting, however, was the 
cordial tone of Italy’s reply, coming 
on the heels of improved and improv- 
ing Anglo-Italian relations (see be- 
low). As indicative of Mussolini’s 
fulsome acceptance of the British 
questionnaire, the Italian response em- 
ployed the word “accepted” 20 times. 





Italy, England, Courtship 

Two letters, a telephone call, and a 
suppressed cartoon of Anthony Eden 
added up last week to mean one thing; 
that Anglo-Italian relations, embitter- 
ed when the League voted sanctions 
against Italy’s adventure in Ethiopia, 
momentarily sugar-coated by the 
“gentlemen’s agreement” of last Jan- 
uary (PATHFINDER, Jan. 16), soured 
again by the dispute in Spain, were 
once more sweetening. 

The telephone call was from Mus- 
solini to his ambassador~in London, 
Count Dino Grandi. During the call 
I] Duce sent his compliments to Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain. These compliments Count Gran- 
di conveyed to Chamberlain in a 90- 
minute interview next day. 

The letters were from Chamberlain 
to Mussolini and from Mussolini back 
to Chamberlain. Their content was 
not known, but their tone was guessed 
to be cordial. 

The cartoon appeared in Marco 
Aurelio, a Roman comic paper. 
Throughout the sanctions dispute 
Marco Aurelio blossomed daily with 
obscene caricatures of the British 
Foreign Secretary. Last week when 
the same paper ran a mildly sarcastic 
picture of Eden seeing the light of rea- 
son, the edition was confiscated. 

This unusual flow of sweetness and 
light between Rome and _ London, 
signified that Downing Street was 
wooing [] Duce with some fair prom- 
ise such as—say—recognition of 
Franco’s belligerent rights in Spain 
or of Italy’s conquest in Ethiopia. The 
new note of cordiality was further 
strengthened by these developments: 
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(1) a friendly Italian reply to Brit- 
ain’s non-intervention questionnaire 
(see Spain, page 7); (2) announcement 
that Italian newspapermen, who left 
England on the eve of the Corona- 
tion, were packing for return; and (3) 
rumors that Mussolini’s son-in-law 
and Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, 
would soon visit London. 

Coquetry—lI love you, I love you not 
—has always marked British diplo- 
macy. By keeping all powers guess- 
ing, Britain prevents Europe from 
definitely splitting into two camps. 
Last week’s events indicated that Bril- 
ain, disliking the steadily stronger 
liaison between Rome and Berlin, was 
making some passes of her own to 
weaken it. 

Marquis Theodoli, Italian chairman 
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The Montfaucon Memorial (See Below) 


of the League Mandates Commission, 
helped matters by staying home from 
Geneva. Had Anglo-Italian relations 
still been bitter, the Marquis might 
have turned up to make trouble for 
W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, British Co- 
lonial Secretary, who apparently per- 
suaded the Commission that the Pal- 
estine mandate was unworkable and 
that therefore Palestine should be di- 
vided into three parts (PATHFINDER, 
July 24). Anyway, the Commission 
decided to base its examination of the 
Palestine problem on this British the- 
sis that the mandate is unworkable. 





War Memorials 


Before dawn on September 26, 1918, 
2,700 guns opened the “greatest battle 
in which Americans ever fought,” the 
Meuse-Argonne' offensive of the 
World war. More than a million sol- 
diers, comprising the American First 
Army, went forward in a 47-day attack 
that broke the Hindenburg line and 
continued until the Armistice. Thou- 
sands of doughboys fell and more than 





14,000 were buried in the Romag: 
sous-Montfaucon Cemetery, largest 
U. S. soldier cemeteries abroad, 

For most of the nearly 20 ye 
since the war, the American Bat 
Monuments Commission, headed 
General John J. (Black Jack) P 
shing, commander of the Ameri 
Expeditionary Forces, has constan 
planned and worked to erect fitt 
tributes “over there” to the W: 
war services of 2,000,000 Ameri 
soldiers, sailors and marines, 30, 
of whom lie in graves overseas. ( 
pleted nearly three years ago al 
cost of about $4,360,000, dedicati: 
of the memorials were delayed fo: 
more propitious time. 

First of these ceremonies came | 
week when America’s greatest \ 
memorial in France, the Montfau 
battle monument, commemorating 
Meuse-Argonne victory, was dedi 
ed in the presence of American 
French notables. President Rox 
velt, his voice carried by radio fr: 
a yacht on the Potomac River to 
Montfaucon battlefield, pledged | 
United States to continued faith in | 
ideal of democracy. At Montfauc 
President Albert Le Brun of Fran 
General Pershing, and Marshal He: 
Philippe Petain, France’s war-ti: 
leader on the western front, dedicat 
their nations to continued friendsh 

The monument, designed by Jo! 
Russell Pope of New York and tl: 
third largest battle monument 
France, is a doric pillar rising 1 
feet from the ruins of the former \ 
lage of Montfaucen, destroyed in t! 
battle that the shaft commemorat: 
The column is surmounted by a n 
jestic figure symbolic of liberty. Fr« 
its summit, reached by an interi 
stair, there is a wide view, overloo! 
ing the battle front of Septemb: 
1918. On the wall around the ma 
terrace are listed the divisions th 
formed the First Army. 

The day after this was dedicat 
representatives of France and _ thi 
United Statcs dedicated at Montsec 
memorial to the American offensive, 
September 12, 1918, which broke tlh 
German salient at St. Mihiel, scene 0! 
the First Army’s first offensive of i: 
portance. As a grim reminder of tli 
battle, St. Mihiel Cemetery now hols 
the bodies of 4,152 Americans. 

These were the first two in a seri: 
of eleven dedications of American 
World war monuments and cemete! 
chapels in France, Belgium and En: 
land, scheduled for the first half « 
August. The monument at Chate: 
Thierry will be dedicated early i: 
October at the time of the America 
Legion pilgrimage to France. 





German Song, Iron, Wheat 
“Ein Volk, ein Reich!” 
Chanted in deep Teutonic gutturals, 
that cry (one people, one Reich) rol!- 


ed from 540,000 throats in Breslau, 


Germany, last week. Again and again 
it echoed as the crowd—weeping 
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laughing, shouting “Heil!” — broke 

ranks to storm the podium where stood 

Reichschancellor Adolf Hitler. 
Hysteria is not uncommon at Nazi 


gatherings. Der Fuehrer’s public ap- 
pearances often cause stampedes 


among women who want to kiss him, 
children who want his autograph, and 
reverent Germans who want to touch 
his boots. What made last week’s 
hysteria significant was that 40,000 of 
the 540,000 were legal citizens of Po- 
land, Austria, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, though of German birth. 
Breslau lies in the industrial bar- 
rens of Silesia, that part of the Reich 
that protrudes eastward like a penin- 
sula into the Slavic lands. The city is 
about 40 miles from both the Czech 
and Polish borders. By twirling a 
dial, 3,124,000 German-born Czechs 
ind 1,036,000 German-born Poles could 
hear Dr. Joseph Goebbels tell the audi- 
ence at Breslau that Europe’s Germans 
ire one folk and that boundary posts 
of stone cannot keep them apart. 
Ostensibly a recital of pan-Germanic 
choral societies, the meeting gave Hit- 
ler a chance to follow up his definition 
of art two weeks ago (PATHFINDER, 
July 31) with a definition of German 
music, especially song, as a racial 
bond that transcends frontiers. 
While Nazis were thus holding out 
yearning arms to their expatriate 
brothers last week, they were putting 
thumbscrews on the home talent. Ger- 
man steel industrialists felt the first 
twinge when the “Hermann Goering 
Reich Works” was set up to smelt na- 
tive iron ore heretofore neglected by 
private industry. Not strictly a Social- 
ist measure, the decree is a step in the 
Nazi program of state capitalism. 
Peasants were the next to grumble 
when the state ruled that al! wheat and 
rye aside from families’ persomal needs 
must be turned over to the government 
this year. Thus the state hopes to 
offset the season’s poor crops (15 per 
cent below normal) by diverting to 
human use grain ordinarily used for 
feed. The decree approaches in 
strictness Soviet farm control. It*may 
encounter the same stumbling block— 
passive resistance from peasants, no- 
toriously the least enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the totalitarian state. 
—_————reo—_—__—___§_ 


Cuban Plan 


Since April, 1936, when the first ses- 
sion of the present Cuban Congress 
convened, the legislators have gather- 
ed five times weekly under the gold 
dome of the nation’s $18,000,000 Capi- 
tol. Last week these weary lawmak- 
ers, oppressed by the heat of the tropi- 
cal island, were still wrestling with 
an increasing “must” legislative pro- 
gram prescribed by the Batista-Bru 
government, 

Until three weeks ago the legisla- 
tors began to see hope for adjourn- 
ment soon. At that time, however, 
Colonel Fulgencio Batista, 36-year-old 
army chief and “strong man” dictator 
of the Pearl of the Antilles, announc- 


OTHER LANDS 


ed a three-year plan for economic and 
social reconstruction in the island—a 
plan to redistribute the wealth of the 
republic “without soaking either the 
rich or the poor.” 

Smacking somewhat of the Italian 
and German regimentation § set-ups, 
Batista’s scheme would subject the 
country’s basic industries—sugar, to- 
bacco, coffee, agriculture in general, 
and petroleum—to strict regulation, 
affecting capital, labor and the dis- 
tribution of profits. There would be 
sweeping reorganization of currency 
and tax systems, labor laws would be 
tightened and social security provided 
for the unemployed and aged. Public 
health and education reform, revision 
of the judiciary, creation of a mer- 
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Batista: “To Make Life More Enjoyable...” 


chant marine and reforestation, as 
well as distribution of land to the 
poor, would be included. 

Last week as the legislators strug- 
gled on with the “must” program, the 
former sergeantt who has dominated 
the Cuban situation since the over- 
throw of President Gerardo Machado 
in 1933, personally explained to them 
the important phases of his plan. Said 
the Colonel: “This plan is not a leftist 
or a rightist movement, but a sensible 
feasible plan to make life more en- 
jovable for the extremely poor Cuban, 
while offering ample guarantee to 
capital.” Immediately a swarm of con- 
gressional committees began drafting 
laws and regulations to start off the 
sweeping plan, thus putting adjourn- 
ment off for weeks, perhaps months, 

Colonel Batista estimated that his 
plan would mean the transfer from the 
“capitalist” classes to the worker 
classes of $40,000,000 in profits annual- 
ly, giving wider distribution of money, 
increased buying power and better 
living conditions. Confident that the 
army-controlled Congress and a sub- 

+ After a “bloodless sergeants’ revolt’’ in 1933, 
Sergeant Batista became Colonel Batista and Cuba’s 
“strong man.’’ As head of the army he has dictated 
things on the island since then. He has made and 
broken a procession of presidents, last one ousted 
being Miguel Gomez, impeached in 1936 Moving 
Vice President Laredo Bru into the presidential 


palace, Batista (who once studied to be a barber) has 
continued to dictate from behind the ‘‘throne.’’ 








missive President would approve, 
Boss Batista predicted his reconstruc- 
tion plan would be showing benefits 
within two years and fully working 
within three years, 
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° ° 
Soviet Campaign 

Like a surgeon cutting at the roots 
of a malignant growth, Soviet Russia 
last week, undeterred by prospects of 
a major war in the Far East, continued 
Dictator Josef Stalin’s ruthless cam- 
paign against Fascist spies, Trotsky- 
ist traitors and industrial saboteurs. 
The week saw these developments in 
the government’s drive to “smoke out 
all Fascist agents and destroy them as 
mad dogs”: 

@ The official Soviet Finnish lan- 
guage organ, Punainen Karjala, dis- 
closed details of a ramified conspiracy 
on the part of “enemies” to wreck im- 
portant Soviet paper and timber mills 
in the Karelian Soviet republic (bor- 
dering.Finland). Seven of the leaders 
were convicted as traitors and shot. 

q Current issue of Bezbozhnik, or- 
gan of the League of Militant Godless, 
disclosed the trial of 30 practitioners 
of religion, including a Bishop, 12 
priests and two former nuns. This 
group, the paper said, were arrested 
last April and May at Orel, a city south- 
west of Moscow, by the NK VD (secret 
police), charged with enlisting wor- 
shippers around Orel in a Fascist, 
counter-revolutionary plot to restore 
power to the orthodox church and 
overthrow the Stalin regime. But no 
date of trial or its outcome was men- 
tioned. 

G Through Pravda, Communist 
Party paper, the government called on 
the whole population of the Soviet 
Union to act as informers against sus- 
picious neighbors in order to strength- 
en Bolshevist vigilance against spies 
and saboteurs. A special article in 
Pravda reminded all Russians that the 
new Constitution made defense of the 
fatherland a sacred duty and warned 
that failure to report any suspicious 
occurrence to the secret police was a 
crime against the Soviet State and peo- 
ple and traitorous to the nation. 

Meanwhile, for the first time since 
execution of eight prominent Red 
Army generals (PATHFINDER, June 
26), the Soviet press seized “Anti-War 
Day” (anniversary of the outbreak of 
war between Russia and Germany in 
1914) to boast of the Soviet’s military 
power, and to point to the Spanish and 
Far Eastern conflicts as evidence that 
a new world holocaust was in the 
making, charging that “Fascist aggres- 
sors are setting the world on fire.” 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Incident: When Kiyoshi Temizu, 
excitable Japanese truck farmer of 
Shanghai, China, missed several water- 
melons, one chicken and a Japanese 
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flag, he blamed it on the war. Local 
Japanese papers blazed into headlines. 
Japanese consulate detectives, dis- 
patched on the trail, found shreds of 
the flag and several watermelon rinds. 

“Valencia-aah”: Prizes for the best 
hymn praising the Loyalist army and 
the best comic ballad satirizing Gen- 
eral Franco’s troops were offered last 
week by the Spanish government at 
Valencia. 

Lady Bountiful: Declaring that she 
would give no more money to charity, 
the Hon. Mrs. Helen Charlton, 71, of 
London, canceled all vacation plans 
last week in order to tour the West 
End personally each night and feed 
pate de fois gras, minced salmon, 
minced beef and milk to stray cats. 
“That is the only way to be sure cats 
are fed,” she said. 

Bread Line: Rain or shine, at 2:39 
p. m, every day during June, July and 
August two waiters stand on a lawn 
in London’s Embankment Gardens and 
solemnly sprinkle breadcrumbs-for the 
sparrows. They are commemorating 
the American Mrs. Alexander Angus 
of New Jersey, who fed the birds from 
1919 until her death last year. A trust 
fund created by her husband pays two 
waiters $25 each year to continue the 
ritual. 

Faith: While the rest of Nicaragua 
was clouded with locusts last week 
and train crews were walking ahead 
of locomotives to clean crushed in- 
sects off the slippery rails, the pious 
village of Tisma was feeling ¢om- 
placent. The whole town had turned 
out to pray for relief against the 
plague. During the service the locusts 
flew south. 

Bet Lost: Because he overestimated 
his capacity for tequila, potent Mex- 
ican liquor distilled from the juice of 
the maquey plant, Enrique Avila of 
Mexico City is dead. He bet he could 
drink five bottles. He collapsed after 
the fourth. 

Love My Dog: “If my husband gave 
up his racing greyhound he might 
stay away from gambling,’ sobbed 
Mrs. William Frank James to a Lon- 
don magistrate. The judge gave James 
a fortnight to decide between wife 
and dog. He chose the dog. 

Swing to Left: Americans will soon 
be “swing dancing between tomb- 
stones at funerals,” a Nazi labor pa- 
per prophesied last week in a front 
page editorial urging that American 
swing music be verboten in Germany. 
“Bolshevist culture,” the newspaper 
called it. 

Reptile Rhythm: While jazz band 
leaders in Singapore are “swinging it” 
with batons, snake-beaters swing 
clubs. Strains from Singapore’s new 
radio station charm pythons and king 
cobras who come gliding out of the 
jungle to listen at the station’s door. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Sky Shows 


August has long been distinguished 
as the month of the meteor showers. 
Last week, as three other brilliant 
events took place in the sky, the 
month’s number of astronomical 
shows was increased from one to 
four. 

G Comet: Peering at the low-lying 
star group of Perseus through a Zurich 
observatory telescope last Fourth of 
July, a Swiss astronomer named Fin- 
sler discovered a tiny, moving dot. 
Rightly judging it to be a comet, he 
promptly named it after himself, as 
is usual in such cases. Astronomers 
calculated that the comet, unlike four 
out of five others, would eventually 
be visible to the naked eye. 

Two weeks ago, the straying star, 
thinly composed of solid fragments, 
dust and gas and with a stubby tail, 
became visible to the unaided eye as 
a hazy spot in the heavens. Last 
week, astronomers were watching 
their predictions come true—as it 
streaked across the northern sky to- 
ward the Pole Star, Finsler’s was be- 
coming the brightest comet in 10 
years. As it approached the blister- 
ing radiation of the sun, its tail was 
forced out into space until it was a 
streamer 2,000,000 miles long. 

Six times as large as the earth, the 
comet’s head was expected to ap- 
proach the closest to human observers 
this week, when it is to be a mere 
56,000,000 miles away. As it appears 
to pass. between the two middle stars 
of the Big Dipper’s handle, it will 
reach its maximum brightness, with 
a brilliancy about equal to that of the 
Dipper stars themselves. After that, 
it will rush farther and farther out 
into space, perhaps to return in anoth- 
er 1,000 years or so, perhaps to wan- 
der until it settles down in the orbit 
of another sun, 

@ Meteors: Also seemingly near the 
constellation of Perseus, in which Fin- 
sler’s comet was first sighted, was the 
regular appearance of August meteors. 
Called the Perseids, the visitors are 
actually millions of miles on the earth- 
side of the constellation. They are 
tiny fragments from some cosmic ex- 
plosion and appear regularly every 
year. They will be visible for the 
rest of the month. 

g Sun Spots: Short-waveradio listen- 
ers who heard an unusual amount of 
static last week could blame it on an 
unusual burst of sun spots which dis- 
turbed the ether. Two whirling tog- 
nadoes, caused by expulsion of gases 
from the sun’s center to its surface, 
were so prodigious that they were 
visible to the naked eye. One was 
big enough to swallow Jupiter, largest 
planet in the solar system. 

@ Venus, Moon: Low in the heay- 
ens, the planet Venus sometimes be- 
comes so brilliant (100 times brighter 
than any star) that laymen think it 








must be a man-made light on the su 
face of the earth. Pittsburghers hav: 
mistaken it for a light at the Westing 
house electric plant. When Ediso 
was alive, the story often went arou 

that it was an invention of his. 

Early one morning last week, how 
ever, there was no mistaking the fac! 
that Venus is a heavenly body. In ti 
northern sky, the planet glided fro; 
the east, then disappeared behind 
crescent moon for half an hour. As 
passed beyond the-western rim of th 
moon, it shone like a sparkling dia- 
mond. In the sunlight six hours late: 
it was still so bright that it could b: 
seen close to the earth’s  satellit 
Called an “occultation,” the phenom: 
non was visible in the northeaster 
United States, where it was seen fo 
the first time in 15 years. 


Dwarf Cure “eae 


Endocrinology is still one of th 
youngest and most undeveloped of a! 
the sciences. It deals with the ductles 
glands, whose secretions pass direct! 
into the blood stream of the huma 
body and influence an individual! 
masculinity or femininity, his weigh 
his size and intelligence. 

Scientists so far have been able | 
squeeze out of the glands some of thei 
essential juices and to use them ii 
medical work. Extracts from th: 
pituitary gland have been used to pro 
mote contraction of the womb in,ob 
stetrical practice and to raise blood 
pressure in cases of surgical shock 
adrenal extracts have been used t 
check surface hemorrhages; and in 
sulin is a well-known counter-activ: 
to diabétes. Not contented, scientists 
have often predicted that if research- 
ers could ever learn even a fraction 
of what remains to be known abou! 
endocrinology, medicine could cur 
mistakes like the ones nature mak« 
when she creates imbeciles and dwarfs 

Such a prediction was made last 
week by Dr. Oscar Riddle of the Car 
negie Institution in Washington, D. C 
“At a future time,.and this may not hb: 
distant,” according to the scientist 
hormones from the secretions of th: 
pituitary gland at the base of the 
brain will be used to correct cases of 
stunted physical growth. In many 
cases, Dr. Riddle thought, such treat- 
ment would eliminate inferiority com- 
plexes and turn an individual from 
half-hearted mediocrity into a compe- 
tent person able to use his intelli- 
genee to the utmost. 

From Minneapolis, Minn., only the 
day before, had come a footnote to an 
outstanding achievement of endocri- 
nology in a peculiar case of growth. 
Seventeen years ago, tall Hans Nelson 
started shrinking; his system was not 
making enough use of calcium to keep 
his bones at their normal length. Two 
years ago, he was only five feet tall. 
“I figured I was gone,” said Nelson. 
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But surgeons cut open Nelson’s 
throat and removed two of the -tiny, 
oval parathyroid glands which control 
the blood’s calcium content. Last 
week, while he still needed something 
like Dr. Riddle’s proposed extract to 
make him grow to his former height, 
Nelson grinned that he was getting 
stronger all the time and feeling “on 
top of the world.” 

eo 


Marriage Flight 


When Governor Henry Horner of 
Illinois signed a bill last June which 
made medical examination for vene- 
real diseases a prerequisite for cou- 
ples who wanted marriage licenses, 
ministers and city clerks assumed that 
the marriage business in the state 
would fall off alarmingly. By last 
week, after the measure had been in 
effect for a full month, their assump- 
tion had come true with a bang which 
shocked even the worst pessimists. 

Most couples were flocking next 
door to Indiana, where no medical 
examination and no interval between 
the issuance of licenses and the per- 
formance of marriages is required. 
In Crown Point, a little town with 
three parlors for quick marriages, the 
overflow from nearby Chicago was so 
great that Indiana health department 
officials began casting around for 
some provision in the state code which 
would allow them to require medical 
examinations without a specific law. 

In Illinois, authorities counted up 
the marriage totals for July and found 
they had dwindled to 618—only 15 
per cent of the total for the month 
last year. But they were well satis- 
fied that Illinois marriages would be 
more thoughtful and lasting than those 
of Indiana runaways. This, however, 
was not enough for Dr. Robert McMur- 
ry, Chicago psychologist. He _ sup- 
ported physical examinations, then 
went even further to champion men- 
tal examinations as a means for sav- 
ing “a great deal of misery and heart- 
ache which occurs from the ill-advis- 
ed choice of a life partner.” 

—— 


Briefs 


G Llewellyn Lewis, curator of bot- 
any at the Field Museum of Chicago, 
reported that on a trip to the jungles 
of lower Mexico he had found a 
“whoopee” tree—a species of palm 
whose sap ferments into a “delicious” 
red wine drunk by native topers. 

G The first public demonstration of 
the “vertaplane” was given at Boule- 
vard Field in Philadelphia. In appear- 
ance, thé machine resembles an ordi- 
nary bi-plane and can fly as such. 
But its peculiar feature is a top wing 
which spins as a horizontal propellor 
and enables the craft to descend al- 
most vertically and at a low speed. 

q Last year, J. Leon Prenn, a chem- 
istry student at Iowa State College, 
went to work to find a use for the 
waste products of copper and zinc 
smelters and oil refineries. Now he has 
reported that he has discovered in 
them a lethal gas powerful enough to 
filter through the strongest gas mask. 








BUSINESS, FARM 


Sugar Jam 


When the New Deal’s tariff-reci- 
procity program threatened to inun- 
date the American sugar market with 
cheap sugar from Cuba and U. S. 
island possessions in 1934, the admin- 
istration rushed the Jones-Costigan 
bill to the rescue. Through a system 
of quotas on imports and domestic 
production, sugar production each 
year was restricted to the estimated 
domestic demand. For three years, 
the sugar market in this country re- 
mained frozen into a more or less sat- 
isfactory status quo. 

Last week, a legislative jam had 
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Cummings Led the Sugar Bloc 


thrown the entire situation into a tan- 
gle, and the security of the $750,000,- 
000 industry rocked on its foundations. 
With the Jones-Costigan Act due 
to expire next December, President 
Roosevelt several months ago request- 
ed new legislation along the same 
lines, But producers of the Louisiana 
cane sugar center and beet-growers in 
the Rocky Mountain states and Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Nebraska, eager for 
more protection, cried out for reduced 
quotas on imports from Cuba, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Their demands were taken up in 
Congress by a large, powerful sugar 
bloc, headed by Representative Fred 
Cummings and Senator Alva B. Adams, 
both of Colorado, For months, this 
group held up the administration pro- 
posals, until President Roosevelt lost 
patience and lashed out at “pernicious” 
lobbyists. At last a compromise agree- 
ment was reached. 

Then, just as everything seemed 
cleared up, sugar refiners suddenly 
edged into the picture with demands 
of their own. They wanted the new 
quotas to restrict imports largely to 
raw sugar so that the cheap refined 
product from abroad could not com- 
pete to the detriment of their industry. 
Confronted with these new demands, 
administration leaders lost all pa- 
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tience. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull warned that the proposal might 
wreck the entire tariff policy, and Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
condemned it as unfair taxation of 
American possessions. 

In Congress, the sugar bloc stood 
fast. Cummings warned that he would 
hold up adjournment of Congress in- 
definitely if his demands on sugar 
were not met, Administration lead- 
ers, confident that they could block 
action as they have before, threatened 
that if the bloc persisted, they would 
junk all sugar legislation completely. 

In that threat lies the New Deal’s 
best chance of forcing adoption of its 
own views on sugar. Last year, total 
U, S. output of cane and beet sugar 
was about 1,500,000 short tons. In 
the same year, Cuba and the islands 
produced approximately 5,768,000 
short tons. If the administration 
made good its threat to let down the 
bars to this potential competition, 
most of which is produced by cheap 
labor and could undersell American 
sugar by nearly three cents a pound, 
the domestic industry would be all but 


ruined. 
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Living Costs 

A man and wife with a 13-year-old 
son and an 8-year-old daughter live in 
a four-room flat. The man is a man- 
ual worker. His wife does all the 
housework, Their flat is equipped 
with gas, electricity, an ice-box and a 
small radio. They read a daily paper, 
go to the movies once a week. They 
eat “an adequate diet at minimum 
cost.” They do not own a car, They 
buy clothing infrequently, 

Choosing this “typical American 
city family,” the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration started out some months 
ago to determine how much money 
such a household would need in each 
of 59 cities. The final report was re- 
leased last week. Two standards of 
living were set up for the family— 
“maintenance” and “emergency.” 
Neither, said the report, “in any sense 
provides a desirable standard of liv- 
ing.” 

rhe most expensive city in America 
for such a household turned out to 
be Washington, D. C. There the 
“maintenance” standard would require 
a yearly income of $1,415, the “emer- 
gency” $1,014. The cheapest city was 
Mobile, Ala., with figures of $1,130 and 
$810. The general average for the 59 
cities was $1,261 for “maintenance” 
and $903 for “emergency.” The report 
added that many urban families live 
on budgets “drastically less” than the 
maintenance figures reported. 





Trailer Spree 


With the nation’s trailer population 
already estimated at over 1,000,000 
and with the trailer industry growing 
fast (PATHFINDER, Feb. 27), many 
U. S. communities have taken steps to 
restrict trailerites. Trailer children 
present a problem to local school au- 
thorities, trailer families enjoy city 
facilities paid for by the taxes of 
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permanent residents, and the “houses- 
on-wheels” themselves strain. city 
sanitary and power resources. 

A good many cities, in some cases 
egged on by jealous real estate men, 
have patterned their trailer laws after 
that of Oakland, Cal. There trailers 
may be parked only on specified sites 
and may remain only 90 days out of 
any six months. Washington, D. C., 
provides only one park, permits trail- 
ers to remain only two weeks. Other 
communities, notably Lincoln, Neb., 
and Palo Alto, Cal., allow no wheeled 
houses at all within their limits. 

That there is an opposite solution 
of the trailer problem gaining favor 
in some parts of the land became evi- 
dent last week when about 1,500 trail- 
ers carrying almost 4,000 campers 
poured into the Menominee Indian 
Reservation near Shawno, Wis. They 
were members of the “Tin Can Tour- 
ists of the World,” a trailer organiza- 
tion founded back in 1921, when 
wheeled houses were mostly ram- 
shackle, home-made affairs. For their 
annual summer convention, they had 
chosen a state which opens its gates 
wide to trailerites. Wisconsin, in com- 
mon with a few other states, believes 
that encouraging trailer tourists will 
bring in more than enough extra 
revenue to offset the extra strain plac- 
ed on municipal budgets. 

When the Tin Can conventionists 
weren’t busy watching Indian pageants 
or roaming through the reservation’s 
pine forests last week, they discussed 
the problems of anti-trailer laws. 
Although parking fees in most trailer 
camps do not exceed $1 a week, many 
tourists think even this is too high. 
They look hopefully to a venture being 
planned by another trailer group, the 
Trailer Owners of America. This or- 
ganization plans to open in Florida a 
complete trailer city to be known as 
“Trailertown, Fla.” Some Tin Can- 
ners looked forward last week to the 
time when they would have a nation- 
wide string of their own communi- 
ties, free from the baffling problems 
of stationary towns. To these optim- 
ists, “Trailertown, U. S. A.” seemed 
a likely answer to the future of one of 
America’s lustiest baby industries. 

— OO 
Briefs 


q Air passengers and air mileage 
increased last June over the same 
month a year ago, the Bureau of Air 
Commerce announced last fortnight, 
but air freight showed an unexpected 
slump. Twenty regularly operating 
airlines carried 110,842 passengers and 
flew 5,811,404 miles during the month, 
as compared with 97,453 passengers 
and 5,619,896 miles in June, 1936. Ex- 
press through the clouds, however, 
amounted to 650,709 pounds as against 
701,142 pounds a year ago. 

q Benefits to farmers under the 
1936 conservation program totaled 
about $400,000,000, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration announced 
recently. Since the original fund ap- 
propriated was $440,000,000, a surplus 
of $40,000,000 will be returned to the 
Treasury. 


Pathfinder 








WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Society Girl's Story 


In a muddy trench a dark-haired 
young woman worked—hoeing the wet 
dirt, digging with a trowel, bending 
over to plant seeds in the ground, then 
patting down the freshly turned earth. 
The next day the woman was lying 
on a narrow, white-iron bed, with a 
tiny new-born daughter in her arms. 

Last week, to this woman who had 
worked jin the fields the day before 
her child was born, came praises from 
many places, not for her sturdiness 
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Elizabeth Etnier Gave Up Society 


but for her gifts. In this woman, who 
herself had recorded the incidents 
preceding the birth of her daughter, 
literary critics believed they had found 
one of America’s more high-spirited 
writers. 

It was no story of a husky peasant 
woman at which critics marveled, but 
at the gay and vivid diary of lovely, 
young society matron—Elizabeth Et- 
nier, a descendant of America’s first 
Chief Justice, John Jay, of the original 
John Jacob Astor and of Edwin Den- 
nis Morgan, Governor of New York in 
the early days of the Civil war. 

Elizabeth Jay Etnier started the 
diary, which has established her as a 
promising author, four years ago, 
shortly after she had gone from her 
parents’ home in Westbury, Long Is- 
land, and given up society to live 
aboard a little schooner with her new 
artist husband, Stephen Etnier. 

For a year and a half she and her 
husband cruised up and down the At- 
lantic seaboard. Finally they wanted 
a home on land and began searching 
along the Maine coast. At last, on a 
“long, thin island” huddling close to 
the rocky shores near Eastport, they 
discovered a deserted house among 
overgrown lawns and shrubs. 

The house “On Gilbert Head” had 
possibilities of becoming a charming 





home, and so Elizabeth and Stephe: 
bought it. When they started to mov: 
in, however, they found that the roof 
leaked, the floors sagged, and green 
mold covered what little plaster re- 
mained on the walls. There was no 
plumbing, no electricity, no telephone. 
At times mosquitoes-seemed to bi 
as thick around the isolated island 
as the fog which rolled in from th 
Atlantic. 

The three and a half years that 
Elizabeth and Stephen spent remodel- 
ing their house, clearing their 42 acres 
of land, building a lighting-plant, a 
wall and docks, were the years in 
which she wrote her diary, and this 
has just been published under the tith 
“On Gilbert Head: Maine Days.” 

Although Elizabeth Morgan Jay may 
have kept a diary before she married 
Stephen Etnier, it probably would 
have chronicled few experiences as 
vivid as those which her 1933-1937 
entries record. The daughter of one 
of America’s most aristocratic fami 
lies, the Jays, Elizabeth attended fash 
ionable Brearly School for girls, mad: 
her debut in New York society in 
1929, and the next year went to Bar- 
nard College. In 1933, the year sh¢ 
was graduated, she married Etnier. 
Only 30 at the time, he already had 
had three one-man exhibitions in New 
York, and his work was represented 
in several museums and private col- 
lections. 

On Gilbert Head Stephen continued 
to paint while Elizabeth read and 
wrote, almost completely ignoring the 
social world she had once known, On 
their second wedding anniversary, 
they celebrated by getting a kitchen 
stove because “It seemed a nice thing 
to do.” 


Marrying Well 


The “best bet” for a successful mar- 
riage is the girl who has had a job, 
who has been active in community 
affairs or who has been a responsible 
housekeeper in her own home before 
marriage. This is according to studies 
made public last week by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Social Organization at 
Cornell University. 

“The poorest bet of all is the girl 
who, after finishing school, stays 
home with no responsibilities,” said 
the report, covering a study of facts 
given by 526 couples married from 
two to six years. 

From the couples, whose marriages 
were classified as either “well adjust- 
ed,” “moderately adjusted,” or “poorly 
adjusted,” the department learned that: 

1) Marriages between men and 
women whose social and cultural 
backgrounds are similar are more 
likely to be successful than those in 
which the man and wife have very 
different backgrounds. 

2) A record of regular employment 
and a stable interest in his job help 
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a man to have a “well-adjusted” mar- 
riage. 

3) Men who earn at least $150 a 
month at the time of marriage have a 
slightly better chance of having their 
marriage classified as “well-adjusted.” 

4) A better success usually is made 
of marriage by husbands who have 
some savings at the time of marriage, 
than by those with no savings. 

5) Affiliation with some religious 
group is usually a factor in making 
for successful marriages. 

6) Children of happily married par- 
ents are likely to have happy mar- 
riages themselves. 

—_———. 2 ——__—___ 


Poetess 


In the quiet of her small bedroom an 
eight-year-old girl worked over her 
school lessons. “Write a poem about 
Spring” she and her fourth-grade 
schoolmates had been instructed. But 
to the little gir] the poem was not just 
a thing to be done because her teacher 
had asked for it. In her heart lay 
many things to be said—of Spring, of 
the countryside, of home-coming birds, 
of brooks and clouds and flowers. Al- 
most spontaneously her thoughts went 
down on paper. 

The next morning Katherine Caras- 
so’s first attempt at poetry was sub- 
mitted shyly to her teacher. So im- 
pressed by her short verse was in- 
structor Philip S. Gross that he not 
only gave her an “A” but he encour- 
aged her to write more poetry. That 
was five years ago. 

Still a shy school-girl, Katherine last 
week received more than “A’s” for her 
poems. From critics all over the coun- 
try came praises for the 70 verses con- 
tained in “Crystal Arabesques,” her 
second volume of poetry to be publish- 
ed. More than a mere rhyming gift 
was recognized by poetry-critics who 
read such lines as those contained in 
the poem from which the books takes 
its title. 

I brook no monotone in life, 

No idle hours; 
I stride on edges of a knife, 
And not on flowers. 


A flock of dreams each day migrate— 
Beyond my path; 

I pick the scattered crumbs of fate— 
With tightened breath. 


I gather tirelessly a crop 
Of word and line, 

And filter each begotten drop, 
Like costly wine. 


Although mature for her years, as 
her poetry shows her to be, Katherine 
is superficially little different from 
any other girl of 13. In the brown- 
stone house at 38 Halsey Street, Brook- 
lyn, where she lives with her father 
and older brother, she sews, helps 
with the cooking and practices on the 
piano. In Brooklyn Girls High School, 
where she is in her fourth term, she 
is distinguished from her schoolmates 
as a tall, attractive girl who would 
rather study than play outdoor games, 

Katherine, however, is not an aver- 
age 13-year-old. She is one of only 
six children in the United States under 
fourteen to have volumes of their 


poetry on the shelves of the Library 
of Congress in Washington. Along- 
side Katherine’s two volumes are those 
of four other little girls, Eleanor Fran- 
ces Delaplaine, Francella Maurine 
Ericson, Edith Kingdon Gould and 
Lois Morell, and of one little boy, 
Billy Rips. 

No longer listed in the Library of 
Congress with the volumes of poems 
by children, are the works of Natha- 
lie Crane, who in 1922, at the age of 9, 
created a sensation with the publica- 
tion of a volume of poetry entitled 
“The Janitor’s Boy.” Like Katherine, 
Nathalie attended Brooklyn public 
schools and had her poems first pub- 
lished in Brooklyn newspapers. To- 
day, Nathalie is 24 and a graduate of 
Barnard College. She still likes to 
write poetry, “likes” boys, “loves” to 
dance, and “adores” boating. 

Aside from noting that both Kath- 
erine and Nathalie were Brooklynites, 
critics found little that was similar 
between the two poetesses. Nothing 
alike were Nathalie’s lines “I’m in 
love with the janitor’s boy, and the 
janitor’s boy loves me,” and Kather- 
ine’s “Fall gently, night, upon this 
breast, where dreams like phantoms 
come.” 


Briefs 


@ Marie Galloway is a “Steeple Jill” 
and she insists that she is just as good 
as any Steeple Jack. For five years 
she has been touring the country with 
her father, R. J. Galloway, and her 
young brother, “Buddy.” She paints 
high towers, water tanks and steeples. 
In Trezevant, Tenn., last week, 20- 
year-old Miss Galloway admitted that 
she liked her work but that she also 
likes to sew and is “crazy about 
dancing.” 

@ Bearing the title of the “best self- 
dressed women in the world,” three 
young women set sail on the Conte di 
Savoia last week with all their ex- 
penses paid for a three-weeks trip to 
Italy. Miss Ruth Mackey Burnett, 20- 
year-old salesgirl of Detroit, Miss Isa- 
belle Judkins, 24-year-old air-hostess 
of Glendale, Calif., and Miss Ruthann 
Burns, 20, a sophomore of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska were given the 
trip as winners in a nation-wide con- 
test involving the description of a 
smart ensemble suited to the type and 
coloring of the wearer. 

gq “Hey, Sonny.” That’s the way 
Mrs. Vera Jaron is hailed when peo- 
ple want to ride in her taxi. With 
her short haircut she may look like a 
young boy, but Mrs. Jaron, the only 
woman cab driver in Baltimore, Md., 
is the 28-year-old mother of two chil- 
dren. For eight hours a day she sits 
behind the wheel of her husband’s ma- 
chine, usually earning $30 a week. 

g American visitors to Mexico were 
alarmed last week to see a brick-red 
bulldog, a green, white and red Spitz, 
and a sky blue fox terrier roaming 
around the streets. This sight was not 
an eye affliction brought on by the 
high altitude, but the result of the 
latest fad to have dogs match the 
frocks of their women owners. 
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13 
Vegetable Tips 

All yegetables, whether they are 
picked from the garden or purchased 
at the corner store, are at their choic- 
est stage during the summer months. 
Proper preparation and cooking will 
bring them to the table with all their 
fresh crispness, color, appetizing nat- 
ural flavor and their health-giving 
vitamins and minerals. 

To retain these fine qualities, home 
economics experts advise preparing 
and serving vegetables almost imme- 
diately. Do not store them too long. 
Upon standing they darken, lose their 
crispness, and deteriorate in flavor. 

Of equal importance is the rule 
not to prepare vegetables until just 
before ready to cook them, If they 
are peeled and allowed to stand in 
water, the mineral content, starches 
and sugars are drawn out. 

When possible, vegetables should 
be cooked whole. And they will be 
more nutritious when cooked the 
shortest possible time in the smallest 
amount of water which will keep 
them from burning. Most vegetables 
retain more food value when baked 
or steamed than when boiled. Over- 
cooking ruins many a good vegetable. 
They should not be cooked until soft 
and mushy, but should retain their 
original crispness. 

In cooking fresh vegetables, reten- 
tion of color and flavor is governed 
by three things: (1) amount of water 
used; (2) time of cooking, and (3) cov- 
ered or uncovered cooking vessels. 
Yellow colored vegetables, such as 
carrots, corn and squash, present no 
color or flavor problem. But green 
vegetables—peas, beans, asparagus, 
spinach—do, They require a small 
amount of water and should be cooked 
but a short time. If cooked in a cov- 
ered kettle they darken; some even 
tend to be strong in flavor. Onions, 
turnips and cauliflower also require 
an uncovered vessel, but a_ large 
amount of water. Red vegetables, like 
beets, will retain their color better if 
cooked unpeeled and whole. Then 
after peeling, the addition of a small 
amount of lemon juice or vinegar to 
the water will bring out their color. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Sugar crystals in jelly may result 
from excess sugar, overcooking, lack 
of sufficient acid in fruit, or allowing 
the jelly to stand too long before seal- 
ing. 

g Boiling water is the best treat- 
ment for peach and other fresh fruit 
stains. 

gq That heavy streak at the bottom 
of a cake usually is due to incomplete 
mixing of ingredients. 

@ Cube sugar may be saturated 
with orange or lemon juice and dried 
to be served later with iced tea. 

@ One tablespoon of lemon juice 
added to each two cups of fresh ber- 
ries greatly improves their flavor. 












































































































































































EDITORIAL 





New Soldier Drive? 


If there is one thing this country 
has learned about war, it is this: it is 
a colossal waste that must be paid for 
before it takes place, while it is waged, 
and long after it is over. The money 
pours out during the preparedness 
period, the combat period, and the 
peace period. The investment is an 
investment in madness. Instead of 
profits, it yields death, destruction, 
headaches and permanent bills. 

At the moment, the subject can be 
limited to one ef these permanent bills 
—veterans’ compensation. As our 
story on page five points out, this one 
item, since the Revolutionary war up 
to May of this year, has cost the Unit- 
ed States approximately 21 billion dol- 
lars. This sum is wholly apart from 
the far greater sum expended on pre- 
paredness, actual combat and army- 
and-navy pay. It applies only to bene- 
fits distributed to veterans out of serv- 
ice, and it should be kept in mind in 
considering a bill that has just been 
approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This bill sets a new and disturbing 
precedent in the field of veterans’ 
legislation. For the first time in the 
history of the country, it establishes 
age as a factor in determining bene- 
fits to be paid to ex-soldiers. Regard- 
less of need or physical disability, it 
proposes a pension of $60 a month 
for every veteran of the Spanish- 
American war who is 65 years old or 
over. Since there are about 280,000 
veterans of that war and since great 
numbers of them are already 65, the 
measure in some years would saddle 
the nation with annual outlays of 
$200,000,000 or more. 

Thisebill is now in the Senate. If it 
should be passed there and not vetoed, 
the country can look forward to an 
added fiscal burden and a new vet- 
erans’ drive. The new drive would 
seek the same sort of pension for 
World war veterans. The logic is un- 


.answerable: if the precedent is set for 


one group, it must eventually apply to 
another; if Spanish war veterans get 
$60 a month, World war veterans 
should get it also. At present there 
are about 4,000,000 survivors of the 
1918 service. A $60-a-month pension 
for them would cost the country in 
the neighborhood of 20 billion dollars 
by 1996, reaching an annual billion- 
dollar outlay by 1960 and continuing 
on that level for eight consecutive 
years. To date, the World war has 
cost this country about 60 billion dol- 
lars, 12 billions of which have been 
paid to veterans. When will it all end? 
If the Spanish veterans’ measure goes 
through successfully, the precedent 
will be firmly established, and the 
nation probably will be paying for its 
1918 madness until well into the next 
century. 





It seems clear enough that a halt has 
to be called somewhere, sometime. To 
establish a new veterans’ benefit policy 
solely of the basis of age, irrespective 
of need or disability, would be to in- 
vite a fiscal problem of serious pro- 
portions. Unless it wishes to put the 
country deeper into debt, unless it 
wants to encourage a new ex-soldier 
drive, the Senate should not let the 
Spanish war pension bill get by. Poli- 
tics and the pressure of lobbying 
groups should be ignored. The plain 
fact is that war costs as they already 
exist are much too much—too much 
for the preparedness, too much for 
the combat, and too much for the 
aftermath. 
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China and Neutrality 


Because of its vastness, perhaps, or 
because of its confusing Oriental poli- 
tics, China has long baffled Americans 
in general, It seems remote, almost 
incredible, a place where disaster hits 
hard and frequently but where the 
millions never fail to multiply. Dis- 
aster-ridden, politics-ridden, sprawl- 
ing and populous, it invites America’s 
attention but seldom gets it. For the 
public at large, it is a nation too per- 
plexing for sustained interest. 

And yet, in its current fight against 
further Japanese invasion, China is 
very definitely not remote. The Unit- 
ed States has a live and important in- 
terest in what happens there. In the 
first place, Washington is historical- 
ly opposed to Japan’s policy of im- 
perialistic expansion and acquisition. 
In the second place, it is committed 
to the maintenance of China’s terri- 
torial integrity and the “open door,” 
the latter being the understanding 
which gives all nations an equal com- 
mercial footing in China. This long- 
established American position has a 
basis in dollars and cents and inter- 
natienal diplomacy, but is now threat- 
ened with a forced change because of 
a law passed by Congress this year. 

The law is the Neutrality Act of 
1937. Inflexible, it makes it manda- 
tory to declare an embargo on the 
shipment of arms to warring nations. 
At the same time, it gives the President 
discretionary power to ban the ship- 
ment of other goods on anything but 
a “cash-and-carry” basis. Thus, if a 
Sino-Japanese war should be formal- 
ly declared, sending munitions to 
either country would be immediately 
barred and President Roosevelt, at 
his discretion, would define certain 
other goods as “war materials”—such 
as cotton and scrap iron. 

To get these materials, China and 
Japan would first have to put up the 
cash and then send their own mer- 
chant ships to carry the materials 
away. The rub comes here: China 
has little cash and no ships, but Japan 
has plenty of both. Hence, if the 


~~ Path finder 


United States should invoke the neu- 
trality act in the Sino-Japanese situa- 
tion, it would be to the distinct ad 
vanage of Japan. In effect, Washing 
ton would thus be allying itself with 
Tokyo, even though traditionally op- 
posed to Japanese aims. The law wa 

designed to keep us out of war by 
keeping us neutral, but its inflexibilit, 
makes this impossible. So far as Chins 
is concerned, the law’s application 
would be a plain un-neutral act « 

obvious help to the aggressor. This j 

at once a striking example of the law’ 

weakness and a serious threat to ou 

highly important foreign policy. 


q 
Clothes and the Man 


Is the male of the species a sartoria 
ass? 

The question has been asked more 
than once, and we ask it again fo 
several reasons. We ask it becaus: 
we are momentarily fed up with th: 
political profundities, because we ai 
hot and uncomfortable in Washington 
because we can think of nothing bet 
ter, and because a new organization 
has been formed to give the answer. 

The answer, of course, is yes. A! 
any rate, that’s the way we feel abou! 
it, and that’s the way the Men’s Dres 
Reform Party feels about it. Th 
party was organized in London th 
other day when a group of insurgen! 
tailors got together and decided that 
something ought to be done. What 
ought to be done remained a bit vagu: 
but the general idea was plain. Th: 
general idea was that the male—sar 
torially the meekest of all living things 
—should emancipate himself from th: 
half-barbaric dictates of fashion. Lik: 
woman who tossed off her whale-bon 
corset years ago, he should drop his 
harness of collars, suspenders, belts 
and garters and abandon himself to a 
wanton bagginess in a wanton world 

And why not bagginess? If it means 
freedom of the shoulders and comfor! 
at the waistline, the baggier the bette: 
Indeed, why coats at all, why heavy 
pants, especially in summer? There’: 
not much to be said for the cloth: 
harness that quietly smothers me! 
while their women trip airily by, clad 
like naiads in a Grecian grove. Why 
belts that make every bend a tortur: 
and every breath a sigh? Why th 
jugular torment of collars? Why th: 
layers of cotton, linen, serge and 
flannel that mummify the muscles long 
before their time? 

These are pertinent questions, and 
we ask them along with the Men’s 
Dress Reform Party. This is an age 
when air-conditioning conquers hu- 
midity and near-nudists swarm un- 
concernedly over every public beach. 
In face of such things, male servility 
to the traditions of dress is stark silli- 
ness, dreary, unimaginative, enslaving. 
In the summer time at least, men 
should know the giddy freedom of 
clothes-comfort, the spiritual exalta 
tion of sound air-cooled minds in 
sound air-cooled bodies. Unless we 
can have this, our Twentieth Century 
civilization is without purpose. 
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SCHOOLS 


McGuffey Centenary 


The most popular books in the Unit- 
ed States, judged by the number of 
copies sold, are the Bible, Webster’s 
Dictionary, and McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Readers—in that order. The first two 
are aS popular today as a century ago, 
probably will be equally as popular a 
hundred years hence. However, Wil- 
liam Holmes McGuffey’s “Readers by 
Grades” have disappeared from most 
classrooms. But their fame and that 
of their author are perpetuated by the 
3,000 members of the Federated Mc- 
Guffey Societies of America. 

Last week, for the second time in a 

ear, the members had gathered at the 
MeGuffey mecca, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. With outdoor spelling 
bees, dinners, carnivals and square 
lances they celebrated the centenary 
of the publication of McGuffey’s third 

nd fourth readers. A year ago, a simi- 
ar celebration had been held to honor 
1e author’s first two readers. 

In 1826, youthful Miami University 

ired William McGuffey as professor 
f Latin. So industrious was he that 
ssociates recommended him to a Cin- 
innati publishing house as the logi- 

il man to prepare a children’s reader. 
iis First Reader told in monosyllables 
he adventures of righteous characters. 
by the time McGuffey wrote his Sizth 
Reader, he had forgotten the pious 
iodels, was drawing his characters 
rom Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, and 
Vhittier. 

The readers, together with spellers, 
o-edited by a brother, Alexander Mc- 
i‘uffey, have sold 124,000,000 copies. 
foday these primers and their char- 
cters are almost reduced to memories, 
but royalties continue to flow into the 
American Book Company which now 
»wns the copyright. 
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Successful “Progressives” 


“Ninety per cent of the courses now 
n use in public schools throughout 
he nation could be dumped into the 
\tlantic Ocean with little loss to 
\merican education.” 

This was the charge made last week 
'y Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, professor 
f education at Teachers College, Co- 
umbia University. He blamed teach- 











er-training institutions for failing to 


wepare public school students for 
nodern economic and .political life. 
Dr. Bruner criticized educational 
professors for inspiring prospective 
teachers with a desire to prepare chil- 
lren for life’s problems and then 
leaving them without the materials 


or methods with which to accomplish 


his aim. “As a result,” he said, “few 
‘ourses are offered that will enable 
students to discover ways by which 
hey can apply economic and social 
inderstandings in their own lives and 


the lives of the pupils with whom they 


vork,” 
Although -Dr. Bruner, a recognized 


leader in the educational field, was 
the first to make such a blunt state- 
ment of the need for more realistic 
teaching, he was not the first to hold 
such ideas. Last week in Chicago 
John A. Bartky, principal of the Cal- 
umet High School, announced he had 
in his school a progressive education- 
al experiment in which “interest peri- 
ods” had been substituted for subject 
periods. The student picks a subject 
of his own choice, but in studying 
draws material from all fields. “If 
his problem involves a study of the 
community,” explained Bartky, “he 
will use arithmetic in his statistics, 
English in his reports and social sci- 
ence in all aspects of his analysis. 
They will form, however, a connected, 
integrated, functional whole.” 

Bartky said this experiment, which 
was being conducted by Northwestern 
University professors, had been found 
successful last year and would be con- 
tinued this fall. 

Coincidentally with Bartky’s an- 
nouncement came a report last week 
from Dr. Ralph W. Tyler of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s com- 
mission. Dr. Tyler stated that 9060 
freshmen, admitted to colleges from 
progressive schools without the usual 
credits and without taking College 
Board examinations, had made as 
creditable records as their classmates 
with the _ traditional preparatory 
courses. 

These- 900 students were the first 
in an eight-year test to determine 
whether courses stressing modern so- 
cial and political problems prepare 
students for college better than the 
traditional training in languages, 
mathematics, English and science. 


——_— ———e= oe —- 


Briefs 


@ Delegates from more than 40 na- 
tions arrived in Tokyo for the sev- 
enth annual conference of the World 
Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions last fortnight and found Japan, 
their host, preparing for war. The 
Japanese, however, insisted that the 
conference proceed on schedule. The 
delegates then elected an American, 
Dr. Paul Monroe of Columbia Univer- 
sity, as president and went to work. 

@ The unusual study of sex crim- 
inology was advocated last fortnight 
for high school curriculums by a Chi- 
cago grand jury. The foreman said 
the jury had been impressed by the 
number of sex crimes before it and 
thought school-children should be 
taught protection. 

@ America’s undergraduates are 
“spoonfed” and “pampered” in the 
opinion of the Rev. Gustave Dumas of 
Fordham University Graduate School. 
“We are not turning out students capa- 
ble of thinking,” Father Dumas as- 
serted. “We are turning out factual 
students. America’s attempts to mech- 
anize everything have spread to the 
field of education.” 

g “Sight schools” for blind children 
will soon appear, eye specialists said 
recently. They explained that half of 
all “blind” children can really see 
with the help of strong glasses. 
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Sr NEWEST CHRISTMAS CARDS 


21 Let Sa Christmas Folders ked in 
beautifully Embossed Metallic ‘* Golden = 
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mas Cards. 
JANES AR ART r STUDIOS, 586, Anson PI.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 1 yr. 


—Parent’s Magazine, 
—American Fruit 6 


mos. 
—Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 


Grower, 2 yrs. 
, —Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
— s Gazette, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 
yrs. —Screen Play, 1 yr. 


—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos. 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
No cha or substitution in the list of magasines 
permit Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


—Sports Affeld, 1 yr. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Household Magazine, 
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Thomas Parran 


During the early years of the Revo- 
lutionary War, a small, badly-equip- 
ped American army was frequently 
chased ignominiously through the 
eastern seaboard states by two supe- 
rior British forces. General Washing- 
ton’s pleas for aid and supplies pro- 
duced no replies from the poorly or- 
ganized Commissary Department. 

With little food and less clothing, 
Washington’s small force suffered 
from cold and sickness. Accompany- 
ing the American army was Dr. Thom- 
as Parran, who sought to cheer the 
soldiers and care for them as best he 
could with the scanty medical equip- 
ment, at his disposal. 

One hundred and forty years later 
a war raged in Eprope, and an Amer- 
ican army was in the thick of battle. 
At home, in 1918, an epidemic of in- 
fluenza was ravaging the country. At 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., thousands of gov- 
ernment men were feverishly working 
to build a dam powerful enough to ex- 
tract nitrates from the air.j— In im- 
provised barracks resembling emer- 
gency hospitals in a war zone, 10,000 
men lay sick and dying from “flu.” 

In charge medically was a 26-year- 
old surgeon of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran. Like his Revolutionary forbear, 
Dr. Parran was without bedding, 
bandages or medicine. His frantic 
telegrams for supplies brought no an- 
swers. One day, when he had gone to 
the railroad to see if anything had 
arrived, he discovered on a siding a 
trainload of army supplies destined 
for a camp farther south, Any fears 
of a possible court martial were quick- 
ly dispersed by thoughts of his 10,000 
“flu” sufferers. Dr. Parran called his 
assistants and, there by the tracks, a 
hand-to-hand battle ensued. The 
young surgeon’s forces succeeded in 
beating off the trainmen and obtain- 
ing the supplies. It took ten years of 
flattering correspondence and fluent 
tongues to get Dr. Parran back in the 
graces of the Army. 

- The Parrans, ever since they settled 
in Maryland in 1655, have been fight- 
ing men, distinguished by singleness 
of purpose, Dr. Parran has shown 
himself to be no exception to family 
tradition. As evidence of his ability 
are the two important positions he 
now holds: Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service 
and President of the United States 
Health Association. Dr. Parran was 
named to both in the Spring of 1936. 

During his 20 years of public health 
service, this fighting physician has 
been governed by the simple philoso- 
phy that “the greatest need for health 
action is where the greatest saving of 
life and suffering can be made.” It 


+ Nitrates, which are used for ammunition and ex- 
plosives as well as fertilizers, had to be extracted from 
the air because the Chilean beds, major source of 
nitrates at that time, were nearly depleted. 
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Dr. Parran Works 70 Hours a Week 


has been Dr. Parran’s firm conviction 
that the greatest amount of needless 
suffering has resulted from syphilis. 
To the control and eventual -eradica- 
tion of this venereal disease, he has 
therefore turned a major portion of 
his time and energy. 

By last week, the Surgeon General’s 
efforts had met with some success. 
The word “syphilis,” banned from so- 
cial usage by polite society, had been 
blasted into public consciousness by 
progressive newspapers early in 1936. 
Sponsored by the U, S. Public Health 
Service, an active campaign against 
the disease was under way in Chi- 
cago (PATHFINDER, August 7). Dr. 
Parran’s book Shadow on the Land; 
Syphilis, discussing the origin, spread 
and control of the disease, was in de- 
mand at most book stores. 

Dr. Parran’s fight against syphilis 
had its origin in 1925. In that year, 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, the then Sur- 
geon General, invited Parran to take 
charge of the Venereal Disease Bu- 
reau, the Public Health Service’s 
toughest post. Dr. Parran found him- 
self in the awkward position of hav- 
ing to wage almost single-handed war 
on a disease that afflicted one person 
in every 10. He dug into available 
statistics and concluded that syphilis 
was the chief cause of death in Amer- 
ica. He further concluded that if he 
were to make any headway, he must 
break the log jam of silence surround- 
ing the word “syphilis.” Pressure 
of public opinion, he felt, might even- 
tually lead indifferent legislatures to 
pass measures aimed at stamping out 
the disease—such as laws requiring 
health examinations before issuance 
of marriage licenses.t 

In 1930, Franklin Roosevelt, then 


+ Such laws have already been passed in several 
states. 
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Governor of New York, “borrowed 
Dr. Parran from the Public Healt) 
Service and made him health commis 
sioner of the Empire state. Knowin 
the fighting tradition of the Parra: 
family, as well as the young doctor’ 
record of health service in a doze 
states, Roosevelt was not surprise: 
when Parran blazed new trails. Th 
new health commissioner revised Ne) 
York’s antiquated sanitary cod 
fought pneumonia and _ diphtheri 

forced farmers to clean up barns ani 
keep down the bacterial count ji 

milk, and battled for simplified count 

and city health administrations. 

In the course of his new dutie 
Parran did not forget his old foe. H 
called together his aids and th 
planned a concerted attack on syp! 
ilis. The way in which typhoid wa 
handled in New York had suggested 
way in which to control syphilis. | 
was found that every case of typhoi: 
resulted from a previous case. A sii 
gle victim might start an epidemi 
Therefore, it was important to tra 
each case to its source and treat th 
carriers. In the same way, Parra 
had his assistants track down spread 
ers of syphilis and make them tak 
free treatments, His methods broug! 
results. 

As Surgeon General, Dr. Parran 
in an advantageous position to wag 
a nation-wide battle on his old fo: 
It must not be concluded, howeve: 
















































































that his war on venereal disease i 
his only war. When President Roos: 
velt appointed him Surgeon Genera 
in April, 1936, to succeed Dr. Cum ( 
ming, who was retiring, the Maryland 
doctor laid down a six-point progran 
In addition to eradicating syphili: 
this program included: (1) makin; I 
available to people everywhere facil 
ities for the proper diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer; (2) completio: ( 
of the job of wiping out tuberculosis ’ 
(3) reduction of the “disgracefull) 
high” death rates of mothers in chil: P 
births and babies in the first month 
of life; (4) correcting conditio: « 
caused by bad diet; (5) restoring cri i 
pled children to lives of usefulness. £ 
The work of the United States Pul t 
lic Health Service dates back to 1798 P 
when Congress created the Mari F 
Hospital Service, Later acts expand 
its field. One provided that the Ser, 
ice should have the mobility of a mili t 
tary unit and its workers be con 
missioned like Army Medical Cor ' 
officers: an assistant surgeon woul: li 
receive the same pay as a first lieute! r 
ant, the Surgeon General would rank t 
with a major general. In 1902, Con y 
gress named it the United States Pub n 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Ser, ¢ 
ice and 10 years later shortened th 1; 
name to the present title. iy 
For 40 years, the last 16 of whic! f, 
he spent as Surgeon General, Dr. Hug! d 
S. Cumming was connected with th b 
U. S. Public Health Service. In Jan- c: 


uary, 1936, ill health forced him to 
end his long career, and medical me! D 








rightly conjectured that Presiden! 
Roosevelt would make Parran_ the rf 
country’s sixth Surgeon General. c 





Dr. Parran resigned his $12,000-a 
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year position in New York to assume 
the $9,700 job in Washington. As Sur- 
geon General, Parran is loaded with 
crushing detail and infinite responsi- 
bility. He must keep his eyes peeled 
for plagues originating abroad lest 
they filter into the United States. He 
must quickly check epidemics arising 
in this country. All medicines must 
contain the ingredients listed on the 
labels. Only healthy emigrants may 
get through Ellis Island. The Health 
Service must see that adequate care 
is given war-shattered veterans. 

Dr. Parran is held directly respon- 
sible for the health of more than 128,- 
(00,000 persons in the United States. 
If anything goes wrong, such as an 
epidemic arising, he will be open to 
blame. If the nation’s health suf- 
fers not at all, he will receive scant 
praise. Although his task is a thank- 
less one, Dr. Parran devotes 70 hours 
a week to it and demands almost as 
rigorous service from his assistants. 

The government grants $13,383,000 
annually to the Public Health Serv- 
ice. Of this sum, two-thirds goes to 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau for the 
health of mothers and babies and for 
the care of crippled children. The 
Social Security Act-provides $9,600,000 
more for protection of the country’s 
health. One-fourth of this latter sum 
is set aside for research to develop 
improved methods of disease control. 
Che rest is portioned out to the states 
on the basis of population, specific 
health problems and financial needs. 

When time permits, the Surgeon 
General likes to tramp over Mary- 
land hills with his four sons and his 
two Irish setters (his sons were born 
io his first wife, who died in 1929). 
He enjoys spending week-ends with his 
second wife (the former Buda Keller, 
whom he married in 1930) at the an- 
cestral home in St. Leonard, Md., 
where he was born in 1892. The house 
is built of glazed brick brought over 
as ship ballast by a Parran in 1655. 

Formidable in medical argument 
and tenacious of purpose, Dr. Parran 
in private life becomes friendly, ea- 
ger, and sympathetic. He likes to relax 
by splitting firewood or pruning trees 
at the St. Leonard home. His hobbies 
are hunting with his dogs, cooking 
beaten biscuits and fried chicken, or, 
what he enjoys most, baking waffles 
to eat with Maryland scrapple. 

At brief intervals, the Maryland 
physician has time to day-dream. He 
looks forward to the day when vene- 
real disease will be as scarce as it is in 
the Scandinavian countries, which he 
visits whenever he gets the opportu- 
nity. He also can see the time when 
cancer will cease to be the second 
largest contributing factor to death 
in this country. He likes to look even 
further ahead to the day when free 
drugs and free hospital service will 
be given to every individual who 
cannot afford them. 

Now that he is Surgeon General, 
Dr. Parran has confidence that he can 
convert his day-dreams into reality. 
In the light fo his past record, this 
confidence is neither conceited -nor 
misplaced. 








NAMES 


On his way by automobile from Bos- 
ton to Cape Cod last week, 80-year- 
old A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University, 
drove head-on into another car on a 
highway near Plymouth, Mass, De- 
spite a broken nose, broken wrist and 
face cuts, the famous educator was re- 
ported to be in “good” condition. A 
year ago, he had failed in a Massachu- 
setts test for a driver’s permit, then 
passed a re-examination. 


* - * 





Outlining plans to make India bone- 


dry within two years, MOHANDAS K. | 


GANDHI, philosopher and leader of 
native resistance to British domina- 
iion, predicted: “America will return 
to prohibition once more.” 

A day before his 74th birthday, 
which he passed at his Detroit home, 
HENRY FORD commented: “Years are 
a joke. If somebody didn’t mention it, 
I probably would forget I had a birth- 
day.” 

Having quit their honeymoon stay 
at Wasserleonburg Castle in Austria, 
EDWARD and WALLIS, Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor, were hosts in 
Venice, Italy, to BARBARA HUTTON, 
American 10-cent store heiress, and 
her husband, Count HAUGWITZ VON 
REVENTLOW. 

From Maysville, Ky., Eugene Merz 
sent a newspaper clipping to a promi- 
nent Californian which told of how 


grass was growing in a Maysville 
street. In reply, he received a note: 


“Dear Mr. Merz: That was very im- 
portant news which you sent me. I 
am obliged for it. (Signed) HERBERT 
HOOVER,” 

In New York ‘City, publisher 
GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM would 
still not believe that his wife, AMELIA 
EARHART, and Capt. FRED NOO- 
NAN, her navigator, had perished in 
the Pacific ocean near Howland is- 
land on their attempted flight around 
the world. He declared: “So many 
miracles have happened in the region 
where they were lost and where life 
is so easy to support that I have a very | 
definite feeling that they may still | 
be rescued.” 





Writing in a Democratic women’s | 
magazine, Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSE- | 
VELT acknowledged that a take-off of 
her radio mannerisms, done by her 
Republican cousin, ALICE ROOSE- 
VELT LONGWORTH, had been the 
“most helpful criticism” of her broad- 
casting style she has ever received. 

Premier BENITO MUSSOLINI of 
Italy spent his 54th birthday at a sea- 
side resort near Rome. HAILE SE- 
LASSIE, Emperor of Ethiopia, had 
celebrated his 46th birthday at Bath, 
England, the week before. 


| 







TREAT 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S WAY 


For constipation, you can’t beat good old fashioned, 
pleasant tasting Lane's Tea. Made from selected herbs, 
Contains no harmful drugs. Easy to use. Simply brew the 
leaves like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acts directly on the 
colon, aiding the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
ing out dangerous poisons, 
= All we ask is that you try Lane’s Tea at our expense: 

Write a postcard for FREE 10-day treatment. 
LANE’S TEA, 155 North St., LeRoy, N.Y. 


LANE’S TEA 


THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 
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AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 

ant Heater. Burns 96% air. 

43 Makes its own gas, No piping. 
Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
of clean, healthful penetrating heat, 
}) like sunshine, for | ‘4 cents an hour. 
Hotter than gas or electricity, at 1-10th 
the cost, Easy to light and operate, 
No smoke, No soot or ashes. No odor. 
Portable—carry it anywhere. Low 

a. Guaranteed. 


price 
30-DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal Offer. Try it 30 days 
at our expense. rite at once 
for special, introductory, low-price 
offer and no-risk trial opportu- 
nity. No obligation, Send today. 
THE AKRON LAMP Co. 
918 High Street, Akron, Ohio 
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Makes Headlamps Pierce Fog 


DISCOVERED! Strange new substance that turns headlamps into 
AMBER FOG-LITES. Put on at first sign of bad weather rer 

fog, snow, sleet and rain. Prevents’ blind driving .”° Cots glare. Real 
accident protection. Helps save life, property. Low priced. Gripping 
Gemonstration, Agents wanted everywhere. Phenomenal profits. 
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| SAMPLE OFFER Sepojes srot oy tris! to fret person ia 


| tion. Get details. Be first—send in your name TODAY. 


| THE KRISTEE PRODUCTS CO. Dept. 838, Akron, Ohio 





| Send for FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY and WRITERS’ 


GUIDE. MMM Pubs.,621 Studio Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 


DICE CARDS 
Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories, 
Catalog FREE. 

HILL BROS., GoxP, SALIDA, COLO. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is 
extra money every day. 
PATHFINDER, 








helping hundreds 
Address: 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 


an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you is emall. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 67, Nashville, Tenn. 
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$1260 


Men—Women / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Get Ready ~ Dept. G192, Rechester, N. Y. 
Immediately Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
Pa 2 (1) 32-page book with list of 
ommon y many U. 8S. Government Big Pay 
education & Dependable Job. (2) Tell me how 
usually to get one of these jobs. 
sufficient y 
Mail Coapon HOMO sccocococeccccccsscceesocsen deco 
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y Address .o.sss 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Chain Gang Trouble 


When Robert E. Burns “exposed” 
Georgia’s road penal system five years 
ago in his widely publicized book, 
1 Am a Fugitive from a Georgia Chain 
Gang, Georgians were angered. To 
them Burns’s picture of “heartless bru- 
tality” and “inhuman cruelty” seemed 
one-sided and a deliberate insult. 

Last week Georgia was again indig- 
nant over “Yankee meddling” in the 
state’s penological problem. Recently, 
Governor Charles F. Hurley of Massa- 
chusetts, acting from “a sense of hu- 
manity,” refused to extradite an escap- 
ed Georgia Negro faced with a lengthy 
term in a chain gang for a 13-year-old 
robbery. Hurley claimed his hearing 
had produced “much evidence of bru- 
tality” in the Georgia gangs. Shortly 
afterwards, an epidemic of jail breaks 
struck prison camps in the Southern 
state. In 10 days 12 men escaped. 

To Georgians, Hurley’s “insulting” 
remarks and the subsequent breaks 
were a clear example of cause and 
effect. Governor E. D. Rivers sum- 
med up the state’s opinion in an 
angry letter to Hurley: “Your prece- 
dent of harboring Georgia criminals 
encouraged a series of breaks... 
culminated by the flight of three pris- 
oners from the Troup County gang 
... Prison clues indicate they are 
headed your way.” 

The Troup County gang cited by 
the Georgia Governor is the one about 
which Burns wrote his book. It is 
supposed to be the toughest in the 
state. Before dawn every morning, 
the prisoners are routed out of filthy 
beds and taken out on the road. There, 
chained ankle to ankle, they toil more 





Georgia 





Is Striving to Correct Her Notorious Penal System 





than 15 hours in the broiling sun 
“keeping the lick”—swinging picks 
and shovels in unison. After sundown 
they are herded, still chained, back 
to bed. The brutality of the guards, 
the filth and coarse food are notorious. 

To penologists, chain gangs present 
a troublesome problem, They point 
out that escape is an almost irresisti- 
ble lure to prisoners working in the 
open. Moreover, the deadly monotony 
of work and sleep, work and sleep, 
leaves the gang convict with little to 
occupy his mind save plans of flight. 
Sociologists doubt that “graduates” of 
the gangs, embittered by chain-gang 
conditions, are able to take a safe 
place in society after release. 

One thing that made Governor 
Rivers angry last week was the fact 
that Hurley’s “meddling” came when 
Georgia was striving to correct her 
penal system. Only last month, the 
state took over from the Federal gov- 
ernment the new $1,300,000 Tatnall 
County prison to house convicts now 
in gangs, At other points in the 
state, notably Midgeville, Lyons and 
Decatur, new prison plants had been 
erected. Georgia’s convict population 
at the last census in 1936 was 7,783. 
It is estimated that the new plants 
will house all but about 1,500 felons 
and misdemeanor convicts now work- 
ing the roads. Such measures, thinks 
Georgia, are the best way to end 
“Yankee meddling.” 


Moody Marches 


Into the home of a poverty-ridden 
brick mason in Northfield, Mass., 100 
years ago was born a baby boy. His 
was one of nine mouths the family had 
to feed, and 
when the father 
died four years 
later, Dwight 
Lyman Moody’s 
future seemed 
anything but 
bright. Yet last 
week hundreds 
of men and 
women from 16 
different lands 
were swarming 
into Northfield 
to honor his 
memory. 

Moody was 
America’s most 
successful evan- 
gelist. Starting 
life as a_ boot 
clerk, he soon 
changed his 
trade from 
shoe-clerk to 
soul - saving. 
After a decade 
of successful 
church work in 
Chicago, he 
joined forces 
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New Homage Was Paid to Moody 


with a hymn-writer named Ira David 
Sankey and began the life of a la 
preacher. A tour of England brough| 
the team of Moody and Sankey its firs 
success. After 2,500,000 persons had 
attended their European revival meet 
ings, America was easy. Their con 
verts ran into the tens of thousand 
until Moody had attracted more hea: 
ers than any other preacher in history 

Heavily bearded, broad and stocky, 
Moody was no pulpit clown. His ser- 
mons were simple, homely and couch- 
ed in colloquial language. Although 
he belonged to the Congregational 
church, his preaching was always non- 
sectarian. A staunch fundamentalist, 
he refused to “pick the Bible to pieces.’ 

A typically shrewd Yankee business- 
man, Moody was quick to capitalize 
his success. Contributions from his 
converts went to build churches all 
over America. Chapels, college build- 
ings and Y. M. C. A. halls in almost 
every state still mark the communi- 
ties where Moody preached his gospel! 
to eager and openhanded congrega- 
tions. One outstanding memorial is 
the Moody Institute in Chicago, which 
still plays a dominant role in the 
Windy City’s religious life. About 1880, 
the evangelist founded two Massachu- 
setts schools that still flourish—North- 
field Seminary for girlsand Mt. Hermon 
for boys. More important in his own 
eyes were his annual summer confer- 
ences of “Christian Workers” at North 
field, started in 1880. Here Protestant 
churchmen of all sects and laymen 
from many quarters gathered for a 
sort of “spiritual picnic.” 

It was to the 58th of these summer 
conferences that Moody’s worshippers 
flocked last week to celebrate his 
centenary. The homage of college 
presidents and professors, churchmen 
of every station and denomination and 
laymen from thousands of miles away 
gave ample evidence that Maody’s 
spirit still marches. Each visitor, be- 
fore leaving Northfield, visited Round 
Top on the Northfield Seminary 
campus, where the master evangelis! 
is buried. 

t William Gladstone, famous English statesman, 


once remarked to Moody: ‘‘I wish I had your shoul- 
ders.’’ Moody retorted: ‘‘I wish I had your head.”’ 
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MOVIE WORLD 











Juvenile Players 


Freddie Bartholomew is a poor little 
rich boy, according to his aunt and 
guardian Miss Millicent Bartholomew. 
Although the child actor earns $1,100 
a week, less than half of that amount 
is left for his maintenance and sav- 
ings actount after  tax-collectors, 
agents and relatives have taken their 
share. Claiming that a net saving of 
$12,000 a year was not enough, Miss 
Bartholomew recently renewed her 
threats to take her curly-haired 
nephew back to England unless Metro- 
Goldyn-Mayer raised his salary to 
$2500 a week. Last week, however, 
Freddie was still in Hollywood, 

Freddie’s financial troubles came 
about mainly as the result of a court 
battle over his custody. .Last year the 
voung star’s father tried to wrest con- 
trol of the boy and his salary from 
Aunt Millicent. After a tedious suit, 
Miss Bartholomew became Freddie’s 
suardian. Twenty per cent of his earn- 
ings, however, help support his par- 
ents and two sisters in England. 

Such a contract quarrel as Freddie’s, 
is almost unique between Hollywood’s 
juvenile players and producers. Main- 
ly responsible for the harmony which 
exists between studios and the chil- 
dren they employ, is Judge Emmet H. 
Wilson. As head of the judiciary de- 
partment which handles approval of 
all children’s contracts, he bases all 
his decisions on his motto, “the child’s 
interest comes first.” Every movie 
player under 21 years of age° must 
come before him, and without his ap- 
proval their contracts are not valid. 

Of the many contracts approved by 
ludge Wilson, that of Bonita Granville 
ets the highest salary paid to a child 
ictress. Dated March 11, 1937, the 
contract starts at a salary of $300 a 
week and gradually rises over a period 
of seven years to $2,000. 

Also in the high salary brackets are 
the Mauch twins, whose separate con- 
tracts with Warner Brothers call for 
$350 a week at present, but which 
graduate to $1,500 before expiration. 

In approving Spanky McFarland’s 
contract which calls for a salary rang- 
ing up to $1,500 a week over a five- 
year period, the court ruled out a 
clause which would have forbidden 
the boy to use the name “Spanky” 
should his agreement with producer 
Hal Roach be broken. 

Such contracts as these are approv- 
ed by Judge Wilson only after he has 
been assured that no persons, either 
their parents or agents, are seeking to 
exploit the talents of a youngster in 
order to fatten their own purses. 


You'll Be Seeing 


High, Wide and Handsome (Para- 
mount): Irene Dunne’s latest starring 
vehicle is aptly titled. Ranking high 
in the list of best pictures of the year, 
it offers a wide variety of entertain- 








Romance 


Dunne and Scott Provide 


ment and is handsomely produced. 
Combining economic-history with 
music, romance, comedy and melo- 
drama, the picture manages to unroll 
smoothly. Jerome Kern and Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd have provided the 
catchy music. Irene Dunne as a medi- 
cine show entertainer and Randolph 
Scott as a farmer-oil driller provide 
the romance, and the discovery of oil 
in Pennsylvania provides the histori- 
cal background. A feud between rail- 
road owners and oilmen give the story 
more than a just share of melodrama. 
Nearly $2,000,000 reportedly went 
into the production of this colorful 
piece of entertainment. 

It’s Love I’m After (Warner Bros.): 
Leslie Howard and Bette Davis, again 
teamed as lovers, have forsaken heavy 
roles to appear in one of the most 
original comedies of the year. In this 
picture they are cast as Shakespearean 
actors in love with one another but 
professionally antagonistic. In the 
opening scene Howard and Miss Davis 
establish themselves as first-rate com- 
ics as they mutter spiteful accusations 
at one another while giving beauti- 
fully finished performances as Romeo 
und Juliet. The comedy moves along 
crisply when Howard is called upon 
to disillusion a star-struck adolescent, 
played by Olivia de Havilland. Also 
in the cast are Bonita Granville, 
Spring Byington, Patric Knowles and 
Eric Blore. 

Stella Dallas (United Artists): In her 
1937 finery, Stella Dallas is the same 
crude creature she was in 1925 when 
Samuel Goldwyn first presented her, 
in the person of Belle Bennett, to 
movie-goers. Only Stella’s  over- 
dressy clothes have been brought up 
to date in this new version of Olive 
Higgin Prouty’s novel. Wisely, pro- 
ducer Goldwyn has left unaltered the 
story of young Laurel Dallas whose 
parents, Stella and Stephen Dallas, 
are at extremes in the social world. 
The same human characters, the same 
heart-rending theme of mother-love, 
and the same emotional situations 
have been retained to make this, as 
was the original, a sincere and mov- 
ing drama. New to the story are Bar- 
bara Stanwyck in the title role, John 
Boles and Anne Shirley. 





MAN IS GOD 


IN HUMAN FORM 


How do YOU apply God’s power in your daily life— 
HOW do you use it? Are you content to suffer from 
fear, doubt, disappointment, disease, discord and 
failure ...or do you use God's power for better 
health, full personal success, joy, peace, radiant liv- 
ing for yourself and for all you contact? Now, the 
TRUTH is that God’s Divine Intelligence is WITHIN 
YOU; you never knew it, therefore you have not 
used it. Learn what it is, learm how to USE it in 
your business, in all that you do—for your own good 
and for the good of others. Be happier, healthier, 
wealthier, wiser! How can you learn? Write Edwin 
J. Dingle, F.R.G.S., noted world traveler and teacher, 
asking for a treatise on the great modern religion of 
Mentalphysics. This 12,000-word book is full of price- 
less knowledge which you may use in your daily life. 
It is free to you. Address: The Institute of Mental- 
physics, 213 South Hobart, Dept. 227, Los Angeles, 
California. The greatest teaching accessible to man 
is yours, if you desire to use it. To learn that MAN IS 
GOD IN HUMAN FORM is the greatest of Life’s 
privileges. When GOD is within your reach, His 
full expression is yours 


Free For Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and genera] mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send 
at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you coulde learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not aban- 
don hope but send today for this free trial. It 
will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 359-B Frontier Bldg. 

2 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is Just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-N Street, Hallowell, Maine 
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" MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 





=, Magazines $ 
SIX for One Yr. 160 
Any § in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 


Journal —Hoeusehold Magazine 
—Cloverieaf American —lIllustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World 


—Mother’s Home Life 

—Piymouth Rock Monthly 

—Poultry Tribune 

—Rhode Island Red 
Journal 


—Country Home 
—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 

—Farm Journal 

—Gentlewoman Magasine 

—Good Stories —Woman’s World 

—Home Circle xX PATHFINDER 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No oa or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 











































































































































CAPITAL CHAT 





HIS week, we give you Washing- 
ton, glamorous capital city ... 
Where two new wings added to the 
home of the Agriculture Department 
make it the largest public building in 
the world, with 1,189 more rooms than 
its nearest rival, the Commerce Build- 
ee 

Where the tuberculosis death rate 
is the second highest in the United 
States, mainly because the Negro 
population (about 250,000) is herd- 
ed in back alley slums. Most of these 
shanty areas have no heat, gas, run- 
ning water, electricity or sewage con- 
nections. One privy usually serves 
20 families ... 

Where pork chops cost more than 
anywhere else in the country. WPA 
figures for 1937, released last week, 
prove that Washington is still the most 
expensive city (see page 11). The 
maintenance budget of an average 
family of four is $286.19 higher a year 
than that of a similar family in Mo- 
bile, Alabama... 

Where, like Hollywood’s beautiful 
soda-fountain jerkers, who wait to be 
discovered for the movies, most of the 
barbers, drug store clerks and dry 
cleaners are waiting for government 

Where people left $1,029 in cash and 
11,226 articles (mostly keys, glasses 
and umbrellas) on-street cars and 
buses last year. Blue prints, a parrot, 
one small alligator and a number of 
dogs and children were among the 
items turned in... 

Where a four-million-dollar sewage 
plant, placed in operation last week a 
full year behind schedule, will be able 
to treat only one-fourth of the city’s 
waste during the next seven months. 
The rest will be discharged untreated 
into the Potomac River. Even when 
operating at capacity of 115,000,000 gal- 
lons a day, the plant will leave sewage 
only 33 per cent pure... 

Where 15 professional guides at the 
intersection of Pennsylvania and West 
Executive Avenues, juncture of five 
national highways, are licensed by 
Act of Congress. They claim they can 
spot a tourist by the way he walks. 
They do not try to sell tours to men 
who smoke pipes because such men 
are “over-conservative” ... 

Where bus drivers pick raspberries 
between runs and streetcar conduc- 
tors answer questions with a re- 
sounding “Yes ma’am lady”... 

Where two transit companies mer- 
ged in 1933 with the promise of lower 
fares and better service. Recently 
they asked permission to raise token 
fares 16 per cent... 

Where a population of about 600,000 
pays taxes but is as voteless as Al 
Capone... 


* * * 


Lights Out: When a $20,000 fire in a 
ower substation recently snuffed out 
Il but street lights in northeast Wash- 

ington for 90 minutes, stopping cine- 





mas and leaving ladies scalped under 
permanent wave machines, we thought 
it would be nice to know what hap- 
pens in the capital when such trouble 
comes. The Potomac Electric Power 
Company referred us to a Mr. C. M. 
Sharpe, executive assistant, who said 
in an injured way that we ought rather 
to ask why lights hardly ever go out 
in Washington. 

The reason, it appears, is that on 
the top floor of the Potomac Building 
men are watching 24 hours a day for 
the signal that something has gone 
wrong with a power cable. By a flash 
on a bulletin board they can isolate 
the trouble to an area the size of a 
city block. Street lamps and trolleys 
are on separate direct current circuits, 
so usually keep on running. 

The White House is just as likely— 
or as unlikely—to call for candles as 
anybody, says Mr. Sharpe. He believes 
that proves that electricity is the most 
democratic of utilities: there are no 
grades A or B. The Capitol has its 
own direct current power plant, and 
Congressmen are always complaining 
that it flickers. Flood or earthquake 
are the only cataclysms that could 
darken all Washington at one time. 


Capital Cats: Since beauty contests 
are in season, the Columbian Cat 
Fanciers decided to have a beauty con- 
test for kittens last week. They had 
it in the Lewis Hotel Training School, 
in a room whose walls were covered 
with rather depressing framed pic- 
tures of hotel dining-rooms. About 50 
kittens were shown, as well as a 
number of winners in former kitten 
contests, 

Waking frequently to bat at rubber 
balls or toy with visitors’ fingers, the 
kittens lolled around purring most of 
the day. Alley cats and halfbreeds, 
though represented, were outnumber- 
ed by aristocrats, notably a black male 
out of Carbon Copy and Happy Har- 
monie, and a red female out of Cham- 
pion Fancy Pants and Merry Melodie. 

Most of the spectators were women 
who talked baby talk to the kittens. 
Most of the exhibitors were large, 
purposeful ladies in white smocks. 
They hauled their pets out for photo- 
graphs or inspection by cooing “Come 
on, honna” into the cages and seizing 
the animals, The price of a well-born 
housebroken kitten was $10 to $15. 

About half the contestants won a 
ribbon of some kind. The show didn’t 
prove much except that the Domestic 
Short Hair and Manx Society has a 
real grip on capital cat-owners. 

io 


Capital Briefs 


@ Motorman of the week is the pilot 
of a Rhode Island Avenue car who 
came up dangerously close to an auto- 
mobile at a traffic light. “Hey, fella, 
get over that line,” snapped the repre- 
sentative of the Capital Transit Com- 





Path finder 


pany. The autoist, feeling the eyes of 
the entire streetcar upon him, leaned 
out, cried “All right, honey,” and 
spurted away—too late, however, t 
avoid hearing the motorman rap back 
in a distinct, deadly tone: “Don’ 
honey me, you rat.” 

q Every post brings regular calle: 
to the foreign embassies: small boy 
stamp collectors. The embassy porter: 
maintain special boxes in the hall: 
for them, and it is first come firs 
served. Rumania’s doorman has 
reputation for being able to*spot rx 
peat callers, but the Russian and Ger- 
man porters can be safely visited twic 
in a morning. 


READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











Why on earth should we keep on pour- 
ing hard-earned money down a rat-hole 
If these boats were to be built in gov- 
ernment shipyards and put into servic: 
as a going governmental concern, w 
might possibly have an excuse for spend 
ing the money. But any 10-year-old 
schoolboy knows that these boats will b: 
built in some private yard with a good 
profit turned over to the builder and 
turned over to some private concern t 
be operated “as government reports show, 
at a loss.” If there is any logical, eco- 
nomical or sane sense in such a proposi- 
tion, I would certainly like to hear it... 

H. F. McGinley 


Kingman, Ariz. 
7 * . 


Your excellent article on shipping fails 
to state just what control the U. S. gov- 
ernment has over ships that may be 50 
per cent financed by taxpayers’ money... 

C. H. Davison 
Canton, Ohio. 

[In time of war, the government would have ful! 

control over all merchant ships, built in the first 


place according to government specifications for the 
express purpose of meeting a military emergency.—Ed. | 


Spending and the National Debt 


I am glad to see you notice the trend 
of spending by our national administra- 
tion and its dangers, even if your protest 
was very, very feeble (PATHFINDER 
ony 2i?-« «% 

B. B. Biggs 
New Paris, Ind. 
7 . 

. . . When you say that although ou: 
national debt has reached $36,425,000,000 
it is nothing to be alarmed at, it just 
means that this represents more wealtl: 
than all the agricultural lands in thc 
United States lying in a non-taxable, in- 
terest-bearing form . . It just means 
that if that much wealth is not taxed, 
that much has to be double-taxed and 
that we people are being forced to pay 
tribute to the extent of about $1,000,000,- 
000 a year... 

John Gibbons 
Marion, Ind. 

[In its editorial, PATHFINDER clearly stated that 
the present budgetary trend, unless checked, could 
reach a danger point. The qualifying remark that the 
nation’s current debt structure was no cause for 
“alarm or panicky criticism’’ has since been sub- 
stantiated by an economic report from the Twentieth 


Century Fund and had previously been accepted as a 
fact by most authorities.—Ed.] 





An Orchid to Us 
The article “Farm Program” and your 
editorial “Fight Over?” (PATHFINDER, 
July 31) are great. An orchid to you. 
L. B. Hanna 
Austin, Minn. 
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BIRTH STRIKE— 


(Continued from page 4) 


ilmost double the present figure of 
170,000,000. Numerically, the West is 
declining while the East rises. 

EAST VS. WEST: Because today’s is 
a white man’s world, few persons stop 
to think that it was not always so. As 
Asia once pressed on Europe, so the 
ast may humble the West once more. 

Four times since the-fall of Rome, 
Asiatic, Mongoloid and Arab fighters 
have nearly driven the European 
white man into the Atlantic, reducing 
lis holdings to a mere fringe of land 
ilong the seas to the west. Not until 
the Mongoloid Turks went down in 
rout under the walls of Vienna in 
1683 was Europe safe for the whites. 

But when it came, the rise of the 


white man was even more phenome- 


Boy Fascists: 


ial than had been his subjugation by 
\siatic peoples. In about the year 
1500, with the discovery of a whole 
New World to the west, Europeans 
began a period of prodigious expan- 
ion. The Russians pushed east 
hrough Mongol tribes until they had 
rossed the Pacific Ocean into Alaska. 
North America, South America, then 
\ustralia, became the white man’s 
rrovinee. Finally, Europeans by birth 
1 descent, constituting less than one 
ialf of the world’s population, found 
hemselves controlling nine-tenths of 
ts land area. By 1900, virtually the 
ntire world had been won to the West. 

The first 400 years of the white 
nan’s era were significant not only 
or territorial expansion, but for an 
inparalleled growth in population. 
The number of Anglo-Saxon peoples 
vas multiplied 50-fold. Europe’s in- 
habitants were seven times as humer- 
ous as before. 

One country lagged behind. 


+t Geographically, most of the Soviet Union is in 
\sia, but most of its population is European Slav 
nd lives in Europe, west of the Urals and north of 
he Caucasus mountains. There is, however, no 
mall number of Russians (probably about 35,000,000) 
who live in Asia and are partly or completely Asiatic 
by bwloed. The Soviet Union, while it is the most 
eastérn of European nations, might also be called the 
most western of Asiatic nations. 


Spain, 





once the choicest of Rome’s colonies, 
saw her population drop from 40,000,- 
000 in the days of the Caesars to 
8,000,000 in 1600. With a supreme 
effort, she had made herself ruler of 
half the world, then collapsed from 
sheer exhaustion. By the middle of 
the 18th century, she had the lowest 
birth rate in Europe and scarcely a 
shadow of her former glory left. To- 
day, after an increase not at all in pro- 
portion to that which was experienced 
by other nations, her population is 
about 28,000,000. 

Are other European peoples to go 
the way of Spain? It is too early to 
predict. But the portent of falling 
populations in the West, rising popu- 
lations in the East, is ominous. 

The Mongol may return to Europe, 
not as a conquerer with a blood-red 
sword, but as a smiling, Oriental busi- 
ness man. While markets dwindle 





Pictures Inc. 


Only Italy Shows a Significant Current Increase in Population 


with the populations in western 
Europe and in the United States, mar- 
kets abroad may fall to an expanding 
Japan—or to a growing Soviet. The 
West may become the economic de- 
pendency of the East, just as today 
the reverse is true. 

Ever increasing pressure of expand- 
ing populations may cause further race 
migrations from the Orient. If all the 
55,000,000 square miles of the earth’s 
land surface were evenly divided, they 
would allow each man, woman and 
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SHOW? SUIT, 


.TO YOUR NEIGHBORS. 


if | send it Without Cost? 
rll show you how to turn your 
Spare Time into Big Money 
No Experience Necessary 


Here’s your opportunity to get a fine new tailored- 
to-measure suit without a penny’s cost. No money 
or experience necessary. If. you would like to wear 
and introduce our guaranteed made to measure suits 
to a few friends and neighbors, wvite today Il 
show you how to get your suit as a Bonus—also 
how to make BIG MONEY in spare time. Send no 
money! Just mail letter or postcard and receive 
beautiful woolen samples and complete detaiis FREE 
FAIRBANKS TAILORING CO., 2355 Wabansia, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Relieve 
Pain!n Few 


Rheumatis 





Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


RADIANT HEALTH GAINED THROUGH SEA-0-DINE 


WE DO NOT ASK ANYONE 

to buy Sea-O-dine a second time. They do so voluntarily. 
This NATURAL NORMALIZER by providing organic 
minerals, which the body needs for proper mineralization 
and elimination NATU jRALLY, new vitality, bodily vigor 
and = are acquired. 
yal ed-out feeling,’’ 

unc gree ~— yr 4 and constipation, can be conquered by Sea-O 
8 ne. To win new friends for Sea-O-dine, we offer for limited time, 
regular five dollar month's treatment for three dollars 


Send check, money order or cash with order to 
SEA-0- DINE, 1144 Browning Bvd., Los. Angeles, Cal. 


ASTHM AND HAY FEVER 


RELIEVED 22, 
Pay 
bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 


I will send any sufferer a $1.26 
satisfies send me £1.25. If not your report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kaneas 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE 


Without Calomel—And You’ll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver, Pills by name. Stubbornly bpm anything 
else. 25¢ at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Co, 


DON’T BE CUT 
4 Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 
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for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B51 Page Bidg., Marshal!, Mich. 





SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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Every Week, Only 
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child an area of slightly over 16 acres 
—about the same as would be avail- 
able in the United States after an 
equal division. But in Japan, the 
average allotment would be only a 
little more than two acres. 

If Eastern peoples are forced to mi- 
grate, however, it will probably not 
be to Europe. That continent, al- 
though it contains only about 520,000,- 
000 persons (about one-fourth of the 
earth’s population) to Asia’s 1,120,- 
000,000 (about half the inhabitants of 
the world) is the most densely popu- 
lated ‘continent, with 92 persons per 
square mile to Asia’s 76. 

If Asia is to move—and the Chinese 
have lived under unbelievably crowd- 
ed conditions for centuries without 
showing any tendency to move—she 





- must look to less crowded continents, 


perhaps South America, with a popula- 
tion density of only 12 persons per 
square mile, or Australia and New 
Zealand with only three. Japan has 
been highly unsuccessful in persuad- 
ing her citizens to move to Manchu- 
kuo. She has been locked out of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and not long 
ago was denied a foothold in Brazil. 
But her quest for a new world may not 
stop. More than once, the Japanese 
have warned: “All men were born 
equal. The Asiatics have the same 
right to be called men as the Euro- 
peans themselves. It is unreasonable 
that the latter should have any right to 
predominate over the former.” 

WEST VS. WEST: Another popula- 
tion problem which concerns the 
world is centered in Europe. Under 
the thin veneer of peace which spreads 
over most of the continent, countries 
live in deadly fear of war. They 
struggle not only in a competition of 
arms, but of babies who may carry 
arms in the future. 

Frenchmen and Britons are keenly 
aware that, apart from their colonial 
population, they number only 42,000,- 
000 and 45,500,000, respectively, as 
against 44,000,000 Italians and 65,000,- 
000 Germans. Democracies see the 
danger that they would be underman- 
ned in time of war, but are unable to 
cope with it. Like all other countries, 
they lower taxes on wage-earners forc- 
ed to support children, but this has 
not been enough to encourage births. 

In France, the problem is so serious 
and of such long standing that as long 
ago as 1896, citizens formed a National 
Alliance for the Increase of Popula- 
tion. After the war, little Belgium, 
buffer state against Germany, saw the 
founding of the Large Family League, 
which now has some 1,000,000 mem- 
bers. In championing larger families, 
however, the object of both the French 
and Belgian groups has not been to 
raise the birth rate, but to check 
its fall. 

Governments in both countries have 
also adopted the so-called “family al- 
lowance” system. In France, provin- 
cial decree forces each employer to 
pay a worker an allowance for his 
children. In Belgium, the scheme is 
somewhat the same. But in neither 


(Continued on page 24) 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Match Square 


This week’s puzzle calls for 24 
matches, toothpicks, straight pins, 
sticks, small nails or whathaveyou. 
Arrange them in a square as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, That 
done, it will be noticed that the large 
square contains nine (or more) small- 
er squares. When you have your 
matches arranged in this way (the 
numbers; are not necessary, but are 
given to aid in explaining the solu- 
tion), the puzzle is to remove just six 
matches and leave three _ perfect 
squares, Any amount of experiment- 


4 2 3 
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i3 14 I5 16 


17 is 19 20 


21 22 23 24 
Twenty-four Matches: Take Away Six 


ing is permissible. Those who have 
any difficulty in solving it can save 
the illustration until next week when 
the numbers of the six matches which 
must be removed will be listed in 
these columns, 


Glass Trick 


To perform this effective trick one 
needs a very thin drinking glass, a 
long lead pencil with a small groove 
cut around one end and a piece of 
fine black thread about a foot and a 
half long. These may be exhibited 
before beginning the trick. Then slip 
knots are tied in both ends of the 
thread, one being placed _ tightly 
around the groove in the pencil and 
the other around the upper part of 
the glass. ' 

This done, the pencil is held hori- 
zontally in the right hand and raised 
until the glass is free of the table. 
While held in this position—suspend- 
ed in the air on the thread—the glass 
suddenly begins to ring softly. If the 
performer is good at the stunt he may 
even have the glass answer questions 
by ringing once for “yes” and twice 
for “no,” and so on. 

The secret, of course, lies in a slight 
or imperceptible turn of the pencil. 
The squeaky noise made by the thread 
slipping on the pencil, which is not 
audible under ordinary conditions, is 





carried by the taut thread to the | 











glass where it is amplified. Remem- 
ber, the thinner the glass the louder 
the ringing sound. And to avoid pos 
sible detection, use a pencil withoui 
any lettering. 





Brain Teaser 


In this week’s problem, contributed 
by Peter A. Smith, of Poughkeepsie. 
N. Y., four brothers, Al, Bert, Charle 
and Dick, all less than 30 years old 
are exactly three years apart in ag: 
Al is twice as old as Bert was when 
Charles was half as old as he is now 
Bert will be as old as Dick was thre 
years ago when Al is as old as Be: 
is now. Charles is four times as ol 
as Al was when Dick was the sam 
age as Al was when Bert was 1% 
Dick is three times as old as Charle 
was when Al was one-seventh as ol 
as Bert is now. How old is each « 
the four brothers? Answer next week 


Answer to Last Week’s—The receipt 
will fall by one per cent, 
-_——$<$<-. ——_—______ 


Smiles 


Boogy—I wonder why a dog hang 
his tongue out so far in hot weather 


Woogy—I don’t know, unless it’s to 


balance his tail. 





Mother—Now, what is the trouble 
dear? 

New Bride—Harold has gone on 
hunger strike. He won’t eat a singk 
thing I cook. 





Mrs. Chubbwitt—When we go any- 
where now we have to ride on the old 
street car. Before we were married 
you took me everywhere in a taxi. 

Chubbwitt—Yes, and that’s one biz 
reason why we have to ride the street 
cars now, 





Hornpuff—Ill never ask anothe: 
woman to marry me. 

Skemp—Refused again? 

Hornpuff—No, accepted. 








Percival—Our family is a good dea! 
more aristocratic than yours; we've 


got forefathers, we have. 
Heyton—That’s nothing; my mothe: 
has had four husbands. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 











Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
MAKB BIG MONEY with amazing 


new line pants, 

Smashing low prices. Cash 
in addition earn extra cash 
No investment. Com- 
Dunla- 


shirts, jackets, sweaters. 
n advance commissions, 
bonuses and your own garments 
lete sample line free. Rush name, address. 
pants, Dept. H-31, Cincinnati,. Ohio 
‘HRISTMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS Selling like 
“Wildfire.”” Just Show our sensational 21 folder 
Royal”’ assortment. Sells itself. Costs 50c—sells for 
$1.00. Five other amazing assortments. Write today. 
Samples on approval. Silver Swan Studios, 320 Fifth 
i\ve., Dept. 28, New York . 
REE COMPLETE $4.00 SAMPLE OUTFIT. You don’t 
pay a nickel now or later. Big profit Medicines, 
osmetics, Extracts. Write Collins, Dept. PA-8, 
Memphis, Tenn 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 

Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 

Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


DDRESS—MAIL POSTCARDS. Earnings mailed 
weekly. Everything furnished. Full Details Free. 
Vrite Dorothea Cosmetics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 


POSITION OPEN FOR MARRIED WOMEN to wear 
and show sample dresses. Earn to $16 weekly spare 
me. No canvassing. No investment or experience re- 


uired. Fashion Procks, Dept. BC-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


3} TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 





handise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn 

~ FROG — RAISING 
2AISE FROGS! We Buy! Small pond starts you. 
Free Book. American Frog Canning (145-R) New- 
rieans, Louisiana. 


INSTRUCTION 
JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. Men- 
immediately for next announced 
xaminations. List positions, Free. Write today. 
anklin Institute, Dept. H13, Rochester, N. Y. 


F YOU LIKE TO DRAW, Sketch or Paint—Write 
for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occupation. 
Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. H87, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


UNCLE SAM” 
women. Prepare 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 


patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght, St. Louis, Mo 

wee be MEDICAL “ 7 , 
ORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 


page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin 
PHOTO FINISHING 


PLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 
same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
argements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
rints 25c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 
American Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 
printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
inted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
eapolis, Minn. 


FINER FINISHING. 
with One Colored enlargement, 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). 
known, Moentone Superior quality. 
ervice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ce, LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work. 

double weight Gloss Enlargements, 
neverfade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo 
ice, Dubuque, Iowa. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER, l15c. Films developed by 
Special Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 
3c. Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
25c. Skrudland, 6968-57 George, Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 26c. 
ervice. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlargements 
25c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. ). Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed | prints 25c. 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. a 2 Se 
GOOD NEWS for Camera Owners. Details Free. Write 
quick. Reliable, RiverGrove, Illinois. 


VARICOSE ULCERS 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


A positive way to heal varicose ulcers, 
old leg sores while working. A scientific 
formula containing no harsh or harm- 
full ingredients. Easily applied at home. 
Used by leading clinic with splendid re- 
sults. Write size and location of trouble 
for full FREE details. 


DR. LATHAM CHEMICAL CO., DEPT. P-1 
532 ALDINE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Genuine National- 
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own neighborhood. 


Traffic Officer—Hey, there! 
idea tying up traffic like this? 


What’s the 
Why don’t 


misery of wearing leg- 
straps and cutting belts. 
Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 
positively guaranteed to hold— 
possible improvement 
and perspiration proof; 
wear it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips 
left free. Made to your order for your individual fe- 
quirements by mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan. 
for FREE 100-page book of Advice and endorsements 
(publication permitted) from grateful patrons in your 
No obligation 
Dept. 12, CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 
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Save yourself the 


a condition ab- 


Send 


Write today. 





you use your noodle? 
Sally (sweet young motorist)—Oh, I’m 
I didn’t know this 





so sorry officer! car 
ha . 
d one. PHAGE is a new scientific 
‘ Le y a . ’ af len asth a « colds 
Little Jackie—What are prayers, pn by polle n. Pin $1.00 to this 


you a spec 


Mummy? 
Mother—Why they’re little messages 
to God, son. 
Jackie—Why do we always have to 
send them at night—to get the cheaper 
rates? 


535 Fifth Avenue 


Her Father—Young man, I just saw 
you kiss my daughter, and I want you 
to understand I just can’t stand that 


Dept. No. 2 417 First National Bidg., 


HAY FEVER 


back guarantee if it does not relieve hay fever, pol- 


ial introductory size bottle of PHAGE. 
PHAGE LABORATORIES, Inc., Dept. D-42 


betes in any stage are requested to call or write for full 
information regarding our new 
method for overcoming this MALADY. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES FOUNDATION 





















discovery, with money 





and similar ailments 
Ad and we will send 







New York City 








Persons of any age 
suffering from Dia- 






scientific and successful 


Write today. 








ANN ARBOR, MICH. 












sort of thing. D H C e ae chains dea teteher Be 
Young Man—I’m sorry, sir, but—er | ° ke Se Ce Sey eee ane 
just try it. You have no idea how | pearRn 
nice it Is, how to tomac! ills 
treat 
Playfoot—Do you know how far Caused hy Gastric Hyperacidity 
ane , -ars are? Booklet on simple home treatment. 
apart your cars are: P “ FREE Hundreds report they were saved 
ancake—No, I haven’t the slightest | trom expensive operations. Learn all about 
idea. How far would you savy it is? this amazing inexpensive home treatment ‘ 
7 Pain relieve from the start. No rigid or 


Playfoot—Well, in your case I'd say 
one block. 


liquid diet. 





This valuable booklet sent FREE 
with information as to guaranteed trial offer. 
TWIN CITY VON CO., Dept. 236, St. Paul, Minn. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor” and “Record of Invention | 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- | 





EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 
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Detroit lady finds relief for husband after 
ome A. ee ee, —7+t ee owt | home and abroad failed All letters gnewered. 
rneys, ams Building, Washington, D GEO, DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Biva., 

PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free West. Detroit. Mich. 

Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. ae - - —-- a 
345, Washington, D | 

____ SALESMEN WANTED 

MAN WANTED to supply Rawleigh’s Household Prod- 

ucts to consumers. We train and help you. Good 
profits for hustlers. No experience necessary. Pleas And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
ent, profitable, dignified work. Write today. Rawleigh unnatural collection of water in abdomen, 
Co., Dept. H-53-PAT, Freeport, Ill. _ and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represen it Pathfinder a dent. Trial package FREE. 


part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: | 
c. | 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 










feet 


Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 








WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 


Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best — ee eee oe 
ichard Bros., 14 Woods n : . 
poem today for offer. Richar ros i oods | PROSTEX COMPANY. 


Bldg., Chicago. 









toxins they put into the system, 
the source of many disorders. 


k pictured below. It tells of the 


institution of its kind in the world 
—and how thousands of men and 
women have been fully relieved 
there of their rectal troubles. 


FREE BOOK Tells of Mild Treatment— 


If you have any rectal trouble, send for it at once—don't delay. Itis 
enlightening and helpful, and may save you from harmful errors. 


McCLEARY CLINIC ,,585221M3,8tv>. 





Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 


Dent. 2. Miami. 


HIDDEN COMPLICATION OF MANY ILLS 


Through effect upon the nerves, and because of 
iles are often 
et relief from 
piles—they are treacherous. But before you ex- 
—_ with any kind of treatment, read the 


treatment used in the McCleary Clinic—largest 
















rheumatism, kidney 


Oklahoma. 
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BIRTH STRIKE— 


(Continued from page 22) 


case is the allowance enough to cover 
more than one quarter of the cost of 
feeding and clothing a child, and in 
neither country has an increase in the 
birth rate been accomplished. 

In Germany and Italy, on the other 
hand, dictators Hitler and Mussolini 
have framed programs which are ad- 
mittedly pointed toward increasing 
the population, not merely maintain- 
ing it at a stable figure. 

Dr. Wilhelm Frick, German Minis- 
ter of the Interior, stated Nazi policy 
in June, 1933: “In the new Germany, 
the nation must judge the whole field 
of administration from the point of 
view of the. population.” 

Two months later, the Reich set 
aside $60,000,000 a 
year to be loaned 
at no interest to 
couples who wish- 
ed to marry but 
could not afford 
to buy and furnish 
a home. Encour- 
agement to bear 
children was of- 
fered by the fact 
that the birth of 
four children in a 
family could com- 
pletely cancel the 
marriage loan. 

At the same 
time, Nazi propa- 
gandists began 
haranguing female 
groups. Last sum- 
mer, 5,000 women 
organizers toured 
the Reich, urging 
that German wives 
have more babies 
and charging that 
mothers who would bear the nation 
less than four children were not 
true patriots. While German boys 
started to play at games to fit them 
for war, trainers and teachers of Ger- 
man girls began to impress on them 
that their duty was motherhood, and 
that only by attaining physical fitness, 
literally from head to foot, could they 
fulfill their mission. 

Thus far, the German birth rate 
has taken a brief spurt, but experts 
are inclined to believe that the rise 
is not due primarily to Nazi measures 
and that it will not continue for long. 

In Italy, even more intensive meas- 
ures were taken. On Ascension Day 
in May, 1927, Mussolini boomed at a 
crowd: “With a declining population 
a country does not create an empire, 
but becomes a colony!” 

Among measures which followed 
was one which made the possession or 
distribution of birth control propa- 
ganda an offense punishable by a 
$1,000 fine. Another imposed prison 
sentences as long as four years on 
women who underwent abortions, 
even longer terms for abortionists. A 
third made it illegal for drugstores to 
stock contraceptive appliances. 


Bachelors and heads of families 
with only two children were penalized 
by higher taxes. Bounties were dis- 
tributed to persons with large fami- 
lies and their taxes were lowered. But 
in spite of the government’s efforts, 
the birth rate has dropped from 30.8 
in 1922 to a 1936 average of 22.2. But 
experts agree that the birth rate will 
stop falling before it reaches a danger- 
ously low figure. At worst, Italy may 
expect a future population which will 
grow more slowly than at present, 
but which will still increase. 

BIRTH CONTROL: The West's de- 
clining numbers are due to the wide- 
spread practice of birth contro]. This 
must be regarded as one of the most 
significant inventions of man, along 
with more spectacular achievements 
in the field of radio and chemistry. 





In Germany, Potential Mothers Are Trained Literally from Head to Foot 


Contemplating his losses in one bat- 
tle, Napoleon shrugged: “A night in 
Paris will fix all this up.” But with 
man apparently intent on limiting his 
offspring, this is no longer true. 

No number of nights in any number 
of cities is “fixing up” the falling 
birth rate. One authority has stated 
that “between 1900 and 1930, Germany 
lost five times as many lives through 
the practice of abortion as she lost in 
the late war.” In a single year in 
Berlin, there were more abortions 
than there were live births, with indi- 
cations to show that in other German 
cities there were more abortions 
among married women than among 
single ones. For the United States, 
some estimates run as high as 1,000,- 
000 abortions a year, and it is known 
that 10,000 women die annually as the 
result of artificially produced miscar- 
riages/’ 

It is impossible to estimate the 
number of pregnancies which have 
been prevented by the use of contra- 
ceptive devices. But research has 
shown a dangerous tendency in every 
nation of the world where birth con- 
trol is practiced: the upper classes, 
which have high living standards and 





can offer their children greater op- 
portunities for education and employ- 
ment, are practicing contraception 
more than the lower classes, which 
have comparatively low standards of 
living, can barely support children 
and can offer them few opportunities 
or advantages. 

A limited questionnaire in the Unit- 
ed States has shown that about three- 
fourths of upper class mothers prac- 
tice contraception. The proportio: 
among the lower groups is only one- 
third. While the statement is open to 
serious challenge, more than once it 
has been said that the unfit are tend 
ing to reproduce themselves, whil 
the fit are not. 

The case for and against birth con- 
trol has been eloquently argued. Th 
prevention of pregnancy has _ bee 
called “a erin 
against nature. 
Advocates of birth 
control have call 
ed it “a crim 
against humanity 
to bring childre 
into a world 
offering little op 
portunity. 

But the truth 
seems to be that 
birth control is a 
matter beyond 
argument, some- 
thing resulting 
largely from sheer 
necessity. 

Formerly, a 
large part of 
manufacturing ac- 
tivity. was a family) 
affair which took 
place in the home. 
Most ‘of the popu- 
lation was agricul- 
tural. In either 
field, a child was not only a comfort 
but an economic asset. 

Today, whatever the spiritual values 
involved, children are considered to 
be at least partial economic liabilities. 
Their number is dropping accordingly. 

In Germany and Italy, governments 
have sought to decree their way into 
more babies. In France and Belgium, 
they have tried a compulsory system 
of family allowances. In most west 
ern nations, private and religious 
groups have urged the abandonment 
of birth control and the prepagation 
of larger families. But from Europe 
to Australia, a birth strike continues 
which may completely change all 
nations. 

Far and wide, the belief is taking 
root that if the*Strike is to be ended, 
it is society and not the individual 
who practices birth control who must 
make the change. To those believing 
in this, it appears useless to preach 
large families to the masses—the thin 
pocketbook is a greater orator than 
any human. Apparently, only by creat- 
ing a life of greater comfort, greater 
security, only by approaching closer 
to Utopia, can society make way once 
more for the children. 


Pictures Inc. 











